
First Jet Take-off From Carrier: The McDonnell XFD-l Phantom, the Navy’s first all-jet plane, shown tak- 
ing off from the flight deck of the carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt. The twin-jet Phantom is the first jet plane 
to take-off from and land on the deck of a U. S. carrier. See story on page 11. (U. S. Navy photo.) 
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RESEARCH ENTHUSIASM DIMS— Time is dim- 
ming the wartime realization of the importance of re- 
search. Prospects of Congress underwriting a National 
Research Foundation before adjournment were blacked 
out when the House Interstate & Foreign Commerce 
Committee voted to pigeon-hole the Mills-Randolph 
bill. However, Senators Magnuson and Kilgore continue 
to exert pressure on the House committee to act on 
their bill, the Senate version of the Mills-Randolph 
proposal. 


BUYING GLIDERS FOR CRATES— Interest is ris- 
ing at great speed in War Assets Administration's pro- 
posal to sell over 1,000 Waco CG-4A cargo gliders 
which can never be certificated. The answer lies in the 
tremendous amount of high grade lumber in the boxes. 
Each glider, prepared for export shipment, is in five 
wood crates. Price per glider: S75. Sales start Aug. 15 
for priority purchasers. Public will be permitted to 
have any gliders remaining Sept. 2. 


BREWSTER IS DIFFICULT— Sen. Brewster main- 
tained his reputation for being "difficult" last week by 
blocking Senate action on legislation which would have 
corrected a technical flaw in the 1946 Airport Act in 
time to permit construction of large class four and 
class five airports during the current fiscal year. Brews- 
ter’s objection prevented passage of the House-approved 
measure by unanimous consent. Sen. McCarran, the au- 
thor, will continue pushing for Senate passage before 


CONNIE RENAISSANCE— Despite the feeling in 
high Government circles that the Constellations might 
be grounded for as long as two or three months, as re- 
ported in this issue, airline opinion is that the big ships 
will be flying within 30 'days after the close of the 
Reading hearing. Some modifications will be ordered 
after the proceeding and the ships then must be 
"proved" for 100 flying hours after the modifications. 

GCA TO THE FORE— Look for a "break" in the 
current impasse on the radar Ground Control Approach 
landing system. CAA, while nominally giving GCA 
thorough tests at Indianapolis, is going ahead with in- 
stallation of its own radio instrument landing system. 
Now one of the major airlines is planning to obtain its 
own GCA equipment and put it in service on a test 
basis. The line’s pilots, most of whom have used GCA, 
are enthusiastic about the development. 


BAILEY’S FUTURE ON TRANSPORT— Defeat of 
the veteran Burton Wheeler in Montana’s Democratic 
primary leaves Josiah Bailey of North Carolina as top 
claimant for chairman of the powerful Committee on 
Interstate & Foreign Commerce which would be estab- 
lished in the next Congress under the Senate-approved 
Congressional reorganization bill. Wheeler, a staunch 
opponent of transport "integration,” would thus head 
the committee which would have jurisdiction over all 
transportation and communication matters, now divided 
between the existing Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee (domestic surface carriers) now under Wheeler, 
and Senate Commerce Committee (civil aeronautics and 
merchant marine) headed by Bailey. On the interna- 
tional air issue, Bailey first veered toward the com- 
munity company position but later endorsed the Admin- 
istration's demand for regulated competition. 


NO ROCKET DEFENSE— Although far ahead in ex- 
perimentation with guided missiles. Army's Ordnance 
Department frankly admits it has found no defense for 
them and doesn't know how one could be devised. How- 
ever, it has California Institute of Technology working 
cn the problem. 

ATOMIC PLANE— AAF’s announcement last week 
that Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. was the pri- 
mary contractor in a project seeking to utilize atomic 
energy for aircraft propulsion was forced by premature 
disclosure of a secret known within the industry for 
some time. Informed sources do not expect results for 
a long, long time. For instance, a similar project fqr 
stationary power plants will not reach the "advanced” 
stage of construction for another two years. To experts, 
the aircraft project at the moment looks impossible, 
but they are not discounting eventual success. Most 
probable outcome will be an atomic-powered pilotless 
missile, as no shielding material light enough for avia- 
tion use has yet been found to protect humans against 
radiation. 


TRANSPORT MERGER— Absorption of Naval Air 
Transport Service by the Air Transport Command may 
be announced shortly. ATC flight crews say that the 
expansion of air terminal facilities at Fairfield Army 
Air Base near Sacramento, Calif., and the recent con- 
centration of all ATC West Coast-Orient operations 
there are indications of an early merger. They believe 
that the cream of NATS operational personnel will be 
retained in the combined operation. Final plans for 
the move already have been discussed in Washington. 
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FOUNDATION MAGAZINE 
on your aviation schedule 


A vialion serves not j ust one, or two, 
but all four of the industry’s buying 
influences . . . Manufacturing- 
Operation — Maintenance — and 
Distribution. 

For these four functions are inter- 
dependent and interrelated. The 
men of each of them exert a vital 
buying influence that affects all your 
aviation selling— whether to the mil- 
itary aviation market, the air trans- 
port market, or the personal aircraft 

Researchers, designers, engineers 
and production executives are con- 
cerned not only with the building of 
airframes and components but also 

and distribution of their products 
after they leave the factory. Con- 
versely, operators, maintenance en- 
gineers and distributors exert 
strong influence on the designing 
and engineering of the planes they 


will later sell and service. Through- 
out all the functional activities 
you find a close intermeshing of 
interests. 

That is why A vialion’s editorial pol- 
icy has for 28 years been the serv- 
ing of all the industry’s interlocking 
interests . . . Research, design, en- 
gineering and production. Opera- 
tion, finance, distribution and main- 
tenance in all its phases. Legisla- 

That is why Aviation maintains the 
largest staff of editorial specialists 
in the field of aeronautical publish- 
ing. That is why Aviation has 42,- 
000 paid subscribers representing 
all functions of the industry. 

To you Aviation offers comprehen- 
sive advertising coverage of all 
aviation’s buying influences — the 
FOUNDATION MAGAZINE on 
which to build your aeronautical 
advertising schedule. 
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News Digest 

DOMESTIC 

Gen. H. H. Arnold told the Los 
Angeles press conference that the 
future of military aircraft lies in 
electronic controls. 

German V-2 rocket launched at 
White Sands Proving Grounds blew 
up in the air at an altitude of five 

Fund drive for the Richard Ira 
Bong Memorial foundation will be 
held Sept. 12-20 according to Croil 
Hunter, president of Northwest Air- 
lines and national chairman of the 
campaign. 

FINANCIAL 

Aviation Corp. announced net in- 
come for six months ending May 
31, 1946 of S12, 722.233 after all 
charges including Federal taxes. 
This includes extraordinary profits 
of $12,720,000 from the sale of 211,- 
000 shares of American Airlines Inc. 

Pan-American Airways announced 

gross revenues of $27,500,000 for 
the first five months of 1946 against 
$17,000,000 a year ago. 

Consolidated Vultee declared a 
dividend of 50 cents a common 
share for the three month period 
ending May 31, 1946. 

Air Express International Agency 
registered 125,000 shares of its 50 
cent par value common stock with 
the SEC for public offering at $6 a 

Western Airlines, reported a loss 
of roughly $750,000 for the first 
half of 1946 compared with a net 
profit of $266,350 in the six months 
ending June 30, 1945. 

FOREIGN 

Great Britain will show her new 
airplanes at an exhibit in Septem- 
ber organized by the Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors at the 
Handley-Page airdrome, Radlett, 
Hertfordshire. 

TWA has negotiated general 
agency agreements with six foreign 
air transport companies for mutual 
representation. They are Austra- 
lian National Airways Ltd.; Ethio- 
pian Airlines; MISR Airways, 
Egypt; Iberia Airlines, Spain, Swis- 
sair and TATA Airlines of India. 

Lancastrian transports now used 
by Trans Canada have had their 
commercial payload increased by 
one ton under a new ruling from 
the Department of Transport, 
Ottawa. 

Expresso Aero is acquiring a 51 
per cent interest in Compania 
Cubana de Aviacion from Pan 
American Airways. 



Industry Observer 


► Strict secrecy has been clamped on the AAF record test course at Muroc, Calif, 
after several attempts to break the world speed record (606 mph by Gloster 
Meteor) with the Lockheed Shooting Star (P-80) failing. AAF's next bet to 
crack the mark is the Republic Thunderjet (P-84) . 

► Meanwhile the British are readying another Meteor IV with 2 stepped up 
Derwent engines for an attempt to add 30 miles to the present record in early 
August. British experts consider the DeHavilland Vampire powered by a single 
Goblin jet engine to be considerably faster than the new Meteors. 

► Airborne magnetometers will be used in extensive prospecting operations in 
the Coeur d'Alene mining district of the Pacific Northwest this fall. 

► Speed increases during the war have forced doubling of the historic Thompson 
Trophy course at the Cleveland National air races. Original course was a 15 
mile triangle which the technical committee of NAA deemed too short, tight and 
dangerous for the high speed fighters and jet planes competing this year. 

► Longtime observers of international air transport believe both TWA and BOAC 
stand a good chance of ejection from Italy once the Italians have accumulated 
sufficient facilities and technical knowledge from joint operations with both for- 
eign companies. Italy can always legislate itself the right to purchase the foreign 
minority interests in the present joint companies or simply use their majority con- 

:o obstruct foreign managements and force - ' 


trol they now have I 

► Russians are trying to develop 50 to 60 passenger long range transports b 
cruise at 300 miles an hour. A. S. Yakelov, creator of the YAK wartime fightei, 
is participating in design. 

► Boeing Aircraft Co. employment is on the upswing after dropping to a low of 
8,671 in June. An estimated 1,800 employes will return to the payroll during 

the next three months r ° 


will operate its o 




r line with BOAC advise 


Main base will be 


r Transport Co., of h 
nmippiiic government to operate a n 
the United States, Shanghai and Borne 
C-47s and two C-54s. 


amla, has been granted a permit by the 
n-scheduled service between Manila and 
. Company recently purchased 11 surplus 


► Making the first commercial non-stop flight between Peru and New York a 
Vought Sikorsky VS-44A of Tampa-New Orleans-Tampico Air Lines completed 
the new link in 26 hr. 48 min. Leaving Callao, seaport for Lima, Peru, at 9-03 
A.M. one day the craft landed at LaGuardia Marine Terminal at 11:51 A.M. the 
next day. The 3,900-odd mi. flight was the second leg of the company's ’ first 
survey flight looking toward operations between the oast coast of the United 
States and Peru. The craft carried a small passenger list made up of company 


fete Joint rtirf, of aft. ‘ .f fei-V-2 «,pon, 

► Aircraft distributors report that Montgomery, Ward & Co. officials have decided 
to discontinue all aviation supply sales and such items will be removed from the 
next issue ot the company s catalog. 

► Determination of credit standings of newly established fixed base operators and 
other aviation sales companies throughout the country represents a problem for 

hi n- f h Cr f su PP hers and distributors, since little such information is avail- 
nend a “ ociatlons are exchanging all available data, but cannot de- 

pend even on such firms as Dun and Bradstreet, which sometimes obtain their 
ilhll el by t ? le P hone conversations with officers of the newly estab- 

hvindiv^Ziu^Hf - Crs a S0 P c lnl 0ut , that while somc new companies are aided 
by individuals with impressive financial resources, those individuals are responsible 
for debts only to the extent of their backing in the new enterprise &>me S 
have overcome this problem by obtaining from such backed their personal P fgree- 
ment to meet any unpaid debts of the new company. r S 



Power to stop a “Shooting Star' 


When Lockheed's sopcr-fast jet-pro- 
pelled P-80 Shooting Star "whooshes” in for 
a high-speed landing, Goodyear's Self-Adjusting 
ingle Disc Brake takes over the task of bringing it to 
safe, quick, velvet-smooth stop. This great brake is 
being specified on many of the newest postwar air- 
craft because it affords greater braking power 


pleat to service. A unique, self-compen- 
sating mechanism keeps brake automatically 
adjusted at all times. Refining takes only a few min- 
utes. Approved by the CAA for all types from light 
planes to super-airliners. Specify it on your new models 
along with Goodyear tires, Airfoam cushioning and 
Pfioccls. For engineering data write: Goodyear, 
Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, 

Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 


More aircraff land on Goodyear tires 
than on any other kind 
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Non-Scheduled Clamor Stirs 
CAB to Ponder New Hearings 

Board under new chairman on verge of further examination of 
problem in Fall to permit more presentations by new operators; 
comment deadline now Sept. 1. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 


Surrounded by clamor from the 
lusty, immature non-scheduled air 
transport industry, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board — led by its new chair- 
man — is on the verge of granting 
further hearing this Fall to re-ex- 
amine the non-schedule picture. 

Uncertificated carriers who are 
wincing from the Board’s new def- 
inition of non-scheduled carriers 
and proposals to amend Economic 
Regulation 292.1 tightening restric- 
tions on such operators thus may be 
given a chance to present evidence 
that could not be offered at earlier 
hearings because many of them 
were not then in existence. 

► Board’s Concern — The Board is 
concerned with an industry that 
had grown from comparative in- 
fancy at the time of hearings in the 
non-schedule investigation early 
last year into one of the major 
question marks in aviation. 

Evidence of the Board's intent 
came in the unofficial disclosure — 
to be followed later by official an- 
nouncement — that it was postpon- 
ing, probably until Sept. 1, dead- 
line for comment on the proposed 
amendment No. 3 to 292.1 (Avia- 
tion News, June 10). 

The carriers were notified of the 
postponement in response to a 
resolution adopted a few days earli- 
er at a meeting attended by repre- 
sentatives of the National Aeronau- 
tic Association, Aircraft Industries 
Association, Aeronautical Training 
Society, National Aviation Trades 
Association, and the small business 
division of the Dept, of Commerce. 

An extension of 60 days was 
asked beyond the July 22 deadline 
previously set, but the office of CAB 
Chairman James M. Landis ex- 
plained that this would put the 
date of further hearing too far in 
the future. 

► Hearing in Month — It appears 
that the hearing will start about a 


month after the new deadline for 
comment, or around Oct. 1. That 
the Board is anxious to get the 
question settled is obvious from 
predictions by Board sources that 

month to six weeks after the hear- 
ing ends. 

One comment at the Board was 
that there was too much pressure 
from Congress, the public and the 
industry to permit delay. Most 
communications from Capitol Hill, 
however, were based on the mis- 
understanding that the proposed 
amendment was to take effect July 
22, date on which comment was 
due. The operators complained that 
the suggested change would drive 
them out of business by establish- 
ing a low ceiling on flight fre- 
quencies and putting them in a 


BOMBERS FROM BRITAIN: 


position where they could not con- 
tinue their present operations 
legally without a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity. 

The situation confronting James 
M. Landis, who took office as CAB 
chairman June 19, a few days after 
the Board announced the proposed 
restrictions, was laced with con- 
fusion. Through Civil Aeronautics 
Administration regional offices, the 
Board was issuing forms to the car- 
riers to aid them in their registra- 
tion. Date for registration was 
July 15, but due to the lateness of 
the forms’ availability there was 
likelihood that this also would be 
postponed, probably to Aug. 15. A 
Board spokesman said considerable 
latitude would be accorded the 
operators in meeting the deadline. 

> Board Eager — Industry people 
who visited the Board came away 
with the impression that it was 
eager to cut red tape and arrive 
at a clear picture of the whole situ- 
ation as soon as possible. 

The campaign continued, mean- 
while, against the proposed restric- 
tions. In Omaha, Robert Sully, di- 
rector of the Institute of Air 
Transportation, declared that pro- 
posed CAB regulation of non- 
scheduled, charter and fixed base 



Welcomed to Mitchel Field, Long Island, these Lancaster bombers are 
part of the Royal Air Force Bomber Command’s Squadron 35 which is 
starting on a nation-wide tour after flying the Atlantic from its home 
station in England. Squadron 35, led on this tour by 23-year-old Wing 
Commander A. J. L. Craig, is one of the RAF’s most historic units, dating 
from World War I, and having seen action in all major engagements since 
1916. The Lancaster was the backbone of the RAF’s long-range bombing 
force during the war. It is powered by four 1450 hp. Merlin engines. 
( Martin & Kelman photo.) 
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operations is such a serious threat 
to continued development of air 
service that it may set back the 
clock of the entire aviation world. 
Speaking in behalf of Lawrence J. 
Carr, IAT president, Sully called 
for legislation to permit non-sched- 
uled carriers to continue on a legal 
rather than a “black market” basis. 

Comment by Bon Geaslin, vice- 
president and counsel of Waterman 
Airlines, was that the proposed 
regulation would destroy the value 
of more than 550 airline-type air- 
craft acquired in good faith by 
the non-scheduled operators, and 
would result in complete strangula- 
tion of competition with "the air 
transportation monopoly” which 
CAB has developed. 

Waterman's comment further as- 
serted that under the proposed 
amendment no person who has in- 
vested in such aircraft could oper- 
ate them with any hope of finan- 
cial success, “notwithstanding the 
fact that the public demand for air 
transportation today far exceeds 
the will or the ability of the cer- 
tificated air carriers to supply.” 

The suggestion was made that 
the amendment be modified to 
eliminate the non-scheduled classi- 
fication and that curbs on overseas 
operations be removed. It proposed 
that all carriers engaged directly 
in air transportation without mail 
pay be defined as "non-certifi- 
cated." For these operators, Wa- 
terman suggested a maximum of 25 
trips a month or 500 hours’ total 
revenue flight time (whichever is 
the greater) between any two 
points. 

The Board first announced it 
would study the non-schedule situ- 
ation in August, 1944. Hearings be- 
gan before CAB examiners the fol- 
lowing March, after postponements. 
The examiners’ report came out in 
August, 1945, and the Board's de- 
cision on Docket 1501, the non- 
schedule investigation, was issued 
early last month. 


Air Travel Jam Waits 
TWA Probe Results 

Senator McCarran asks Congres- 
sional probe of air safety; most 
lines easing passenger backlog on 
foreign routes. 

With the hearing on the Lock- 
heed-built, TWA-flown Constella- 
tion accident at Reading, Pa., sched- 
uled to begin tomorrow in Reading, 
there was considerable doubt last 
week that the travel jam occasioned 
by the grounding order (Aviation 
News, July 22) could be alleviated 
before the close of the hearing. 

Only chance then, observers saw, 
was in the lifting of the order to 
permit the Constellations to resume 
service in the five airlines affected. 
At press time last week, the Army 
and Navy still had not made up 
their minds whether to release to 
the airlines the 45 C-54E’s that had 
been requested by CAB at the sug- 
gestion of the Air Coordinating 
Committee. 

Even should the service trans- 
ports be turned over to the airlines, 
there is the possibility that major 
modifications would have to be done 
on them, involving the expenditure 
of considerable sums and requiring 
several weeks. Emergency dump 
feed valves would have to be in- 
stalled. Lockheed is confident that 
before the passage of that much 
time, the Constellations will be back 
in service. Government sources, 
however, speculated that it might 
be two or three months, before the 
lifting of the ban. 

Meanwhile, the lines were slowly 
catching up on the passenger back- 
log last week, although operations 
were still severely restricted. Still 
hardest hit was British Overseas 
Airways Corp. Although Lancas- 
trians are now supplementing con- 
verted Liberators on the London- 
Montreal route, traffic is still limited 
to priority passengers, and there 


was no prospect last week of 
BOAC’s re-entering New York un- 
til the Constellations are put back 

Two other foreign air carriers hit 
by the “Connie” ban, are Panair do 
Brasil, which was operating three 
Constellations, and Air France. Air 
France’s first “Connie” arrived in 
France the day CAA imposed its 
flight ban. The plane was immedi- 
ately diverted for further study. 

Not awaiting the results of the 
official hearing, Lockheed, as well 
as TWA and BOAC were conducting 
their own tests at Burbank and else- 
where. One of the most interesting 
studies being made by TWA is look- 
ing toward the development of a 
means to free the passenger cabin 
of smoke. This is the result of a 
theory reported last week that the 
Reading accident was the direct re- 
sult of an attempt to let the smoke 
out of the passenger compartment 
with the result that it gushed into 
the pilot’s cabin. 

After checking the electrical sys- 
tems of its Constellations, TWA last 
week began flying those overseas 
back to U. S. stations under contact 
flight rules and with no night oper- 
ation. Although CAA previously 
had granted permission for such 
flights, TWA delayed taking advan- 
tage of the privilege until it had 
made its own checks. 

By last week the shot fired by 
David Behncke, president of the Air 
Line Pilots Association at the Con- 
stellations had found its mark on 
Capitol Hill. Sen. Pat McCarran 
(D-Nev.) proposed a Congressional 
investigation of air safety, got the 
proposition approved by the Com- 
merce Committee and it now hinges 
on approval of funds by the Audit 
and Control Committee. 

McCarran, one of the authors of 
the Act of 1938 which established 
an independent Air Safety Board, 
has never quite forgotten, nor for- 
given the Executive Order which in 
1940 abolished the Safety Board and 



The all-wooden two-place flying wing glider devel- 
oped by Canada’s National Research Council at 
Ottawa, is shown ready for flight tests at Edmonton, 


Alberta. The glider is 47 ft. wide and weighs 3,500 
lbs. It is being tested with intention of building a 
motor-powered flying wing four times as large. 
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JAP ROCKETEER: 

Only rocket-powered fighter Nips were able to build during war is 
Shushui, shown here displayed at Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank. In- 
tended for use by their Navy, craft never got into combat, although it did 
reach flight test stages. A reasonably close copy of German ME-163B 
Komet, Shushui has aluminum alloy fuselage with 19 -ft. length, 30-ft. 
wingspan, and 325-lb. powerplant using methanol and hydrogen peroxide 
as fuel. (Press Association photo.) 


set up CAA and CAB. Last week 
he suggested that his proposed in- 
vestigation may point to the neces- 
sity for re-creating the Board. 

TWA Trio Appointed 
To Executive Posts 

Goldsborough new communica- 
tions chief; Loomis and Koepnick 
head Fairfax maintenance base. 
Three appointments to key posi- 
tions on the TWA maintenance staff 
were announced last week. 

Paul Goldsborough, former pres- 
ident of Aeronautical Radio, Inc. 
and a captain in the naval reserve, 
was named director of communica- 
tions under J. C. Franklin, TWA 
vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering and maintenance. Golds- 
borough had four years’ service 
with the Navy during the war and 
has been active in aviation since he 
was commissioned a naval aviator 
in 1917. 

Robert C. Loomis, formerly di- 
rector of base engineering, has been 
promoted to manager of engineer- 
ing and overhaul for TWA’s main 
maintenance base at Fairfax County 
Airport, Kansas City. Loomis, a 
former navy pilot has been with 



R. C. Loomis L. R. Koepnick 


TWA since 1940 as an engineering 
pilot and was chief of engineering 
for TWA’s Intercontinental Divi- 

Louis R. Koepnick succeeds 
Loomis as director of base engineer- 
ing at the Fairfax base. He was 
formerly with the AAF Materiel 
Command at Wright Field and chief 
of the Training and Transport plane 
branch of the aircraft procurement 
section. 

E. W. Ruddick has been named 
to the newly created post of re- 
gional sales promotion manager. 
He has been with TWA since last 
September as a traffic representa- 

Other industry personnel changes 

► Aeronca — Lee H. Smith has re- 
turned as executive vice-president. 
Smith joined Aeronca in 1940 as 
vice-president in charge of sales 
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and has been on leave of absence 
with Fairchild as general manager 
of their Burlington, N. C., plant. 

► Pan-American — Charles A, Rhein- 
strom has been engaged as con- 
sultant on air traffic and sales. 
Admiral Paulus P. Powell is now 
special representative in Brazil, 
Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay. 

► TACA — Fred L. Clark has been 
named assistant to the president. 
John B. Doriss has been appointed 


Appallingly sudden leap of a 
squat, broad column of gray-green 
water, followed immediately by a 
rushing, rolling "front" of dense 
spray cloud which obliterated from 
view everything within a diameter 
of five miles — that was the blast 
of A-bomb No. 5. 

It was apparent that even at low 
level a plane dropping an under- 
water bomb would have ample op- 
portunity to escape the blast ef- 
fects. And such visual blinding 
of a close-grouped fleet should 
place ships at the mercy of fol- 
lowing bombers waiting for the 
targets to reappear through thin- 

Presumably, highly radioactive 
water in the surface cloud covering 
the ships should force to safety 
cover the topside guncrews, while 

the confusion of water-ram dam- 
age, and the inevitable personnel 
injury, should further make ships 


supervisor of advertising with 
headquarters in Miami. 

► Alaska Airlines — B. B. Edwards, 
formerly a lieutenant commander 
in the NATS and general traffic 
manager for Mid-Continent, has 
been named to the post of general 
traffic manager. 

► Hill and Knowlton — Bert G. Goss, 
former director of public relations 
for the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion, has been named a partner. 


vulnerable to a finish-off action. 

Nine and one half miles from 
the target center, with the coral 
reef intervening, the water shock 
seemed to reach the Appalachian 
in a matter of seconds. The ship 
shook in a rapid earthquake mo- 
tion as if in a bowl of jello. Then in 
one minute and ten seconds the 
sharp BLAM of the blast hit us. 

The drones and photo observer 
planes weaved low, and their or- 
bits intensified our mental picture 
of a coup de grace air attack fol- 
lowing such a bomb burst. 

Through the night, Army photo 
planes will take a series of flash- 
bomb photos to make a 'round-the- 
clock record of progressive dam- 
age. The target array has been 
terribly disarranged, and there is 
evidence that the ships were 
hurled violently from position. But 
the blast behavior failed to meet 
extreme forecasts of a 15,000 ft. 
spout and 100 ft waves. 
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“Baker” Bomb Puts Fleet at Mercy of Attackers 

(Radio from V.S.S. Appalachian) 

By SCHOLER BANGS 


Littlejohn Succeeds 
Gregory as WA A Chief 

Maj. Gen. Robert M. Littlejohn 
last week succeeded Lt. Gen. E. B. 
Gregory as head of War Assets Ad- 
ministration and while no major 
changes in organization or opera- 
tions are expected, some personnel 
changes — chiefly in the Administra- 
tor’s personal assistants — may be in 

While it is understood that Gen. 
Gregory did not personally select 
Gen. Littlejohn as his successor, he 
approves of the choice. Littlejohn, 
like Gregory, has been a quarter- 
master officer, serving Gen. Eisen- 
hower during World War II as chief 
quartermaster of the European The- 
ater of Operations. 

As Gregory retired from the scene 
—the fourth surplus property direc- 
tor in slightly more than a year — 
WAA toted up the record: 

Firm bids for the scrapping of 
21,000 combat aircraft originally 
costing $3,900,000,000. This vir- 
tually closes out WAA's stock of 
combat aircraft. 

A total of 4,451 civil-type planes 
sold since March 25 (date WWA was 
created), including 3,500 trainers, 
871 transports and 170 liaison and 
other types. About 8,500 planes 
remain to be sold. 

Consignment to WAA agents air- 
craft components and parts worth 
originally costing more than $40,- 
000,000. 

Martin Profit $901,878 

Glenn L. Martin Co. reported a 
backlog of $175,000,000 in military 
commercial orders for 1946 and a 
net profit of $901,878 after all 
charges for 1945. Gross sales dur- 
ing 1945 were $18,467,137. The 
backlog includes orders for 331 
twin-engine transports. 


Wright Asks Action 

CAA Administrator T. P. 
Wright last week asked CAB 
to revoke the airworthiness cer- 
tificate of the Model 49/51 
Constellation, one of which was 
involved in the accident at 
Reading, Pa. Notice of the 
complaint was served on Lock- 
heed and the overseas airlines 
that had been using the planes. 
They have 10 days in which to 
answer or waive hearing. Re- 
plies are expected, in which 
event the Board will set hearing 
date, pending which CAA may 
extend the existing 30-day sus- 
pension another 30 days. CAA 
explained the action was a 
formality required by law 
which permits 30-day emer- 
gency suspension pending CAB 
hearing, and added that it did 
not preclude certification of an 
improved model or eventual re- 

'■ L 'In nil , , ‘111 

cate. CAA was to submit a list 
of required changes to Lockheed 
and the airlines by the end of 


Pogue Heads NAA 
At Omaha Meeting 

L. Welch Pogue, former chairman 
of CAB, has been elected president 
of the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion, following that organization’s 
first postwar national convention in 
Omaha. Pogue succeeds William R. 
Enyart who was named chairman 
of the board of directors. 

Other officers are: Fred Crawford, 
president of ’Thompson Products, 
and Arthurf. Boreman, chairman of 
the Non-scheduled Flying Advisory 
Committee, vice-presidents; Gor- 
don Brown, vice-president of the 


Bankers Trust Co., New York, 
treasurer; Mrs. James H. Boolittle, 
secretary. 

In one phase of realignment of 
executive offices, Lowell H. Swen- 
son, who has been NAA manager, 
was elected executive vice-presi- 
dent. His functions will largely be 
what they have been in the past. 

In shifts in NAA's divisional vice- 
president set-up, A1 Near, Louis- 
ville, Ky., replaces Robb C. Oertel, 
New York City, as v-p for airports, 
while Oertel takes over private fly- 
ing, formerly under William B. 
Stout; Trubee Davison, president of 
the Air Power League, succeeds 
Richard Palmer as v-p for air de- 

The election of Pogue, who is now 
an attorney in Washington, D. C., 
had been widely predicted before 
the convention. He had previously 
signified his willingness to serve if 
elected. Selection of Crawford, 
Brown and Davison is significant as 
it foreshadows a plan long dis- 
cussed in NAA to bring into the or- 
ganization on a policy-making basis 
leading representatives of interests 
both in and out of aviation. 

Other indications of this plan 
were the election to the board of 
William Anderson, president of the 
National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials; Gene Dawson, presi- 
dent of Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion; Harry Playford, a founder of 
the Independent Airfreight Associa- 
tion and a leading non-scheduled 
operator. 

Other directors elected were: 
Stanley Draper, Oklahoma City; 
Dudley Dorr, Boston, Mass.; T. B. 
Herndon, Baton Rouge, La.; Robert 
Walker, Lubbock, Tex.; Harry Cof- 
fey, Portland, Ore. 

This still leaves a number of 
vacancies on the board, to be filled, 
presumably, by election of at least 
some representatives from non- 
aviation organizations. 

Tigers Buy 202 

National Skyways Freight Corp. 
(Flying Tiger Line) is concluding 
negotiations to purchase 20 cargo 
versions of the Martin 202 from the 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore. 
This is the largest order to date for 
the cargo 202. 

Five Cent Air Mail 

Senate Post Office & Post Roads 
Committee last week reported out 
legislation reducing first class air- 
mail postage from eight cents an 
ounce to five cents. The measure 
has already been approved by the 
House. 



JATO BOOSTS MARS TAKEOFF: 

Using 12 Jato rocket units in relays, Martin Phillipine Mars leaps off water 
at Alameda, Calif., in about 40 percent of time usually required. Giant 
cargo transport tipped scales at 70 gross tons for test. ( Press Association 
photo.) 
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Navy’s Twin-Jet Phantom Fighter 
Scores Success in Carrier Test 

McDonnell XFD-1 performance on Franklin D. Roosevelt seen 
as damper on future development of conventional powered 


carrier fighters. 

First demonstration of the ability 
of an American Navy twin jet- pro- 
pelled fighter to operate from a car- 
rier at sea, last week scored several 
points for the McDonnell XFD-1 
Phantom and probably put a final 
damper on further development of 
conventional-powered navy carrier 
fighters. 

Demonstrated clearly were two 
expected points of jet-propelled 
fighter superiority: much higher 
speeds, and rapid warmup: (Take- 
offs were made two minutes after 
engines started.) The XFD-1 also 
clearly showed it possessed good 
stability at relatively low speeds, 
that it could take a “waveoff” in its 
stride, and that it could become air- 
borne in runs of less than 400 ft. 

► Five-ton “Phantom’’ — The five- 
ton Phantom, powered by two West- 
inghouse 19-B axial-flow turbo-jet 
engines, made five successful take- 
offs and landings aboard the giant 
60,000 ton carrier Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 35 miles at sea off the 
Virginia Capes. 

The XFD-1 consistently was air- 
borne after runs of less than 400 ft., 
less than 40 percent of the avail- 
able flight deck. The takeoffs were 
made with the FDR steaming at 20 
knots into a 15 knot wind. Lt. 
Comdr. James Davidson was the 

It was disclosed, that the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics, piloted air- 
craft section, headed by Capt. C. A. 
Nicholson, also has a number of 
other turbo-jet fighters under de- 
velopment, including the McDonnell 
XF2D-1, powered by considerably 
larger engines. More than a dozen 
new planes, both Army and Navy, 
are now under development, which 
use Westinghouse designed axial- 
flow turbo-jet engines, including a 
new and more powerful engine now 
being tested. 

► Orders for Two Groups — While 
only the XFD-1 prototype is pres- 
ently flying, orders for two groups 
of Phantom fighters (approximate- 
ly 50 planes) are now in process 
of construction at the St. Louis 
plant, with first deliveries sched- 
uled early this fall. They will be 
powered with production Westing- 
house 19-B engines, developing 
about 1500 lbs. thrust. 

Only about 1280 lbs. thrust from 


each engine was used in the XFD-1 
carrier tests to keep the turbine 
temperatures within completely 
safe limits, although the engines are 
designed to operate up to 1360 lbs. 
Turbines are operated at 15 to 17,- 
000 rpm. in flight, with tempera- 
tures as high as 1200°F at the tur- 
bine buckets. 

The plane flew at a weight of 
8800 lbs., with fuel replaced after 
each flight to maintain as near con- 
stant weight as possible. Aviation 
gasoline was used, to eliminate need 
lor a special supply of kerosene. 
While the high-octane aviation gas- 
oline which is standard carrier fuel 
has leaded and aromatic constitu- 
ents which make it less desirable 
for long periods of turbo-jet oper- 
ation, there is little difference in 
performance, when it, or kerosene 

-Stability a Problem— The princi- 
pal problem of jet-type carrier 
fighter design is not one of short 
takeoff characteristics but a prob- 
lem of stability and control at slow 
speeds. The Bureau of Aeronautics 
has performed extensive tests on the 
Bell P-59A Airacomet and the Lock- 


Phantom Details 

Specifications and limited data 
on performance were disclosed 
by the Navy for the McDonnell 
XFD-1 Phantom, on the occasion 
of its recent takeoff and landings 
demonstration aboard the carrier 
U. S. S. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
They include: 

Top speed. . . . well over 500 

Ra mph ’ ( Uh 
over 1,000 miles 

Ceiling. . . .37,500 ft. 

Full wingspan 40 ft. 

Span (wings folded) .... 16 
ft. 

Length. . . .37 ft. 2% in. 

Height.. . 13 ft. 2 in. 

Full combat weight, .slight- 
ly less than 10,000 lbs. 


jet designs with the latter showing 

altitude, neither was programmed 
for carrier tests due to lack of satis- 
factory stability at speeds below 125 
m.p.h. 

Comdr. Davidson, who has flown 
the Gloster Meteor, the world's fast- 
est airplane, states that the Phantom 
possesses superior stability at slow 
speeds and believes the lack of this 
quality has prevented carrier oper- 
ations on the Meteor. The British, 
however, made successful carrier 
tests on the De Havilland Vampire 
on December 3, 1945. 

The practicality of a jet fighter 
taking a “wave off” successfully 
was demonstrated when Comdr. 
Davidson was “waved off” the FDR 


heed P-80A Shooting Star and. al- 
though both are successful turbo- 



The “Phantom”: Graphic illustration of the high speed of the McDonnell 
XFD-1 Phantom is this picture taken as it buzzed the flight deck of the 
carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt last week in the first take-off and landing 
trials of a jet plane on a U. S. carrier. ( Navy photo.) 
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NEW ROLE FOR MUSTANG: 

Developed toward the end of the war. North American Aviation, Inc.’s 
Twin Mustang has now taken its place as a regular in AAF’s lineup, but 
as a long-range night fighter, thus the streamlined radar nacelle below 
the center section. The only conventionally-powered fighter still in pro- 
duction for AAF, the Twin Mustang has a range of 2,500 miles, a top speed 
of better than 475 mph., and ceiling of 45,000 ft. (INP photo.) 


on his fourth approach. At an ap- 
proach speed of 95 m.p.h., the Phan- 
tom pulled up and climbed away 
rapidly and safely to circle and 
complete the landing successfully. 

> Begun in 1944 — The Phantom de- 
sign was initiated early in 1944, and 
the first test flight was made Jan. 
25, 1945, by the late Woodward 
Burke, McDonnell chief test pilot, 
who was killed in a subsequent test 
flight. Lt. Comdr. W. W. Kelly. 
Navy XFD-1 project engineer, made 
the first Navy test flight in July, 

1945. The plane has been at Patux- 
ent Naval Air Station since April. 

1946, undergoing powerplant, sta- 
bility, control, and performance 
tests. Successful “deck” landing 
and takeoff tests on the simulated 
deck at Patuxent were completed 
prior to the final acceptance trials 
aboard the FDR. 

Aluminum Alloy Shortage 
May Be Eased By New Mill 

Prospect of an easing of the crit- 
ical shortage of aluminum alloys 
75S and 24S is brightening as the 
Aluminum Company of America 
starts work this week on its new 
rolling mill near Davenport, Iowa. 

Shortage particularly of 75S has 
been felt in the production of mil- 
itary aircraft. Even before obtain- 
ing approval of the Civilian 
Production Administration for con- 


struction of the Davenport plant, 
Alcoa had guaranteed the aircraft 
industry sufficient 75S for military 

The Davenport alloy plant will 
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be of special benefit as it will be 
solely for the production of 24S. 
an alloy that is widely used in 
construction and the building of 
equipment for surface transporta- 

Alcoa is the chief hope of the in- 
dustry for 24S. Reynolds Metals 
is supposed to have begun produc- 
tion of a similar alloy in its Chi- 
cago plant, but its impact has not 
yet been evident. When, and if. 
the Henry Kaiser plant starts turn- 
ing it out in the West, this will ma- 
terially alleviate the situation. 

The $37,500,000 Davenport plant 
is one of two Alcoa expansions. 
The other, for which application 
has been filed at CPA, is construc- 
tion of a plant at Des Plaines, HI., 
for the manufacture of aluminum 
die castings. 

Mitchell Bill Over First 
Hurdle in Senate Group 

The Mitchell bill, proposing a 
nine-member National Air Policy 
Board to formulate national air pol- 
icy, military and civil, has been 
recommended by a subcommittee 
to the full Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. 

Six months from the date of its 
formation, the proposed Board 
would present Congress with a na- 
tional air program, aimed at assur- 
ing the United States leadership in 
aviation. 

In recommending the Mitchell 
biU, the subcommittee pointed out 
that all spokesmen, representing a 
wide field of aviation interests, who 
testified on the measure emphatical- 
ly endorsed its intent: to establish 
a planned and aggressive peace- 
time aviation program. 

After weighing the objections of 
the various witnesses to the Mitch- 
ell bill's method of accomplishing 
this end, the subcommittee stood 
pat on the bill's plan for a tem- 
porary Board composed of out- 
standing private citizens appointed 
by the President. The Army Air 
Forces’ proposal for a board com- 
posed of representatives of the va- 
rious branches of government deal- 
ing with aviation was rejected. 

More CAB Power 

CAB-requested legislation giving 
the Board rate-fixing authority over 
international carriers has been in- 
troduced by Sen. Clyde Hoey, on 
behalf of his North Carolina col- 
league, Sen. Josiah Bailey (D.. 
N. C.), chairman of Senate Com- 
merce Committee. There are no 
plans for action on the measure in 
the present Congress. 
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BRIAN AHERNE says: 


(f As one of the original members of AOPA, 
I have watched its progress with great inter- 
est and satisfaction. I feel I should like to tell 
you how much I admire the wonderful job 
you are doing. 


AOPA.. . "I admire 

the wonderful job you 
are doing!” 


JLhank you, Brian Aherne, for your com- 
mendation! 

AOPA, a non-profit organization of non- 
scheduled owners and pilots, is the largest 
in the world. Its voice is powerful and influ- 
ential because it is the united voice of its 
thousands of active members. You owe it to 
yourself to join — and you are eligible for 
membership if you have soloed. 

Dues are nominal, only $ 5.00 a year, which 
includes many money-saving services. We 
shall be glad to send full particulars upon 
request. If qualified, you may apply at, once 
by using the coupon below. 


“Your recent questionnaire, presenting the 
case of manufacturers vs. CAB to your mem- 
bers, was brilliantly done, and its results will 
benefit every civilian who flies, or hopes to 
fly, an airplane. We need you now in Wash- 
ington as never before, and I hope that every 
private pilot in the country will, for his own 
sake, stand solidly behind you. 

"Congratulations and good luck to you. J 7 

From BRIAN AHERNE, 

AOPA Member Pilot No. 6 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

**************************** 
Largest Sales Finance Group 
Enters Lightplane Market 

Universal CIT Credit Corp. offers financing, insurance on hull 
and accidents and notification services in single package. 

By WILLIAM KROGER 


Entrance of the nation’s largest 
sales financing organization, Uni- 
versal C.I.T. (Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust) Credit Corp. into the 
field of financing and insuring light- 
planes is regarded by the industry- 
more as a tribute to the stability 
and expected future of private fly - 
ing, than as an immediate and di- 
rect stimulant to sales. 

This feeling stems from CIT's 
background in sales financing of 
mass consumers' goods, placed 
against the relatively low sales fig- 
ures in lightplanes up to this time. 
CIT is more than 30 years old, and 
built its greatest success in automo- 
bile financing. It has financed the 
purchase of more than 10,000,000 
cars and has assets in excess of 
$100,000,000. 

► Wrap Up Package — Wrapping up 
financing, insurance on hull and ac- 

. cidents, notification service and 
other features into one package, 
CIT for the first time makes it pos- 
sible for a lightplane purchaser to 

pany, at practically any place in the 
country. CIT has 350 branches. 

All elements of CIT's plan, have 
been available to lightplane pur- 
chasers and dealers, heretofore but 
not in one package. Reluctance of 
local financing organizations to meet 
full needs of dealers, and the com- 
plex requirements that must be 
satisfied by prospective purchasers, 
have encouraged widespread ac- 
ceptance of the CIT plan. 

The plan is automobile-type 
financing (one-third down and a 
year, 18 months or two years to 
pay) with one charge of five per- 
cent on the unpaid balance, and 
comprehensive insurance with 
premium based on a percentage of 
the selling price of the airplane. 

► Will Finance Purchases— CIT will 
finance the purchase of both new 
and used aircraft, for private or 
commercial use. The insurance 
premium ranges from 10 percent 
and 12 percent on new airplanes for 
private and commercial use re- 


spectively, to 13 percent and 15 per- 
cent on used planes. 

One big advantage is that charges 
are standardized, enabling the pur- 
chaser easily to figure his total pay- 
ments and fees. This is illustrated 
by CIT for a new airplane for 
pleasure use as follows: 



Perhaps the most attractive fea- 
ture of the plan is the insurance 
coverage which, overall, averages 
about three percent cheaper than 
prevailing rates. On ground risks, 
the purchaser has coverage for the 
full insured value against loss or 
damage by fire, theft, lightning and 
explosion. Windstorm, cyclone, tor- 
nado and other ground risks are 
subject to $50 deductible. 

► Flight, Crash Risks— »For flight and 
crash risks, only 10 percent of the 
insured value is deductible. For the 
rates quoted above, the purchaser 
is insured for public liability up to 
$10,000 for one person and up to 
$20,000 for more than one person 
in each accident. Property damage 
has a limitation of $10,000 for each 
accident. 

CIT’s coverage also provides a 
travel emergency certificate with 
which the purchaser can obtain 
credit anywhere for emergency re- 
pairs or replacement parts. The bill 
is paid by the nearest CIT office, 
and the amount is spread out over 

chaser’s contract. 

Also included are a bail bond 
certificate and the $100 notification 
service under which the purchaser 
receives an identification card. In 
case of an accident, the insurance 
company will spend up to $100 to 
notify friends or relatives. 


The insurance is all placed with 
companies owned or controlled by 
CIT and, because of CIT's many 
branch offices, no agents are in- 
volved. This, it is felt, eventually 
will have an effect upon the estab- 
lished aviation insurance business 
which has been handled principally 
by local agents or brokers on behalf 
of the three or four large aviation 
insurance groups in the East. 
Whether, in self-defense, these 
groups will have to come up with 
financing proposals of their own is 
the big question mark. 

► Other Action — CIT’s plan has been 
set up at just the right time. Re- 
cently the Federal Reserve Board 
amended its Regulation W which 
controlled financing of aircraft, 
among other items. It had limited 
the time for payment to 12 months 
and required one-third cash down 
after deducting any trade-in allow- 
ance. The amendment to all pur- 
poses frees aircraft sales from Fed- 
eral control, permitting financing 
for as long as 24 months. 

The dealer is the key man in 
CIT’s plan as he would handle all 
arrangements. CIT offers him 
“demonstrator financing.” He can 
buy a stock of planes, paying only 
10 percent in cash. CIT advances 
the remaining 90 percent at a rate 
of three percent per annum. The 
dealer agrees to repay the loan over 
a six months' period. 



SF.ABEE'S AEROM ASTER: 
Standard equipment on the Repub- 
lic Seabee 4-place amphibian is the 
new adjustable pitch. Aeromaster 
propeller, shown in pusher in- 
stallation above on the amphibian. 
The prop blades are covered with 
plastic sheeting impervious to 
water, and have stainless steel lead- 
ing edges. The Aeromaster is a 
product of Koppers Corp., Balti- 
more, making Aeromatic props. 
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Airport operator... Esso Marketers can help you! 


This is straight business talk. As an airport opera- 
tor you have the customers and facilities to sell 
our products. The more we can help you sell the 
better for us. And the more you sell, the more prof- 


its your airport will make. If you can use some 
really hard-hitting, productive sales help, read the 
facts of what Esso has done and is continuing to 
do for more than 500 satisfied aviation dealers. 


ADVERTISING that gets results! 



3. Special occasion newspaper advertising - run by 

Esso on occasions of importance to everyone interested in 
flying. These ads hit hard on the quality of the products 
sold by Esso Aviation Dealers. 


MERCHANDISING AIDS 



SALES PROMOTION that really helps! 



WHAT DEALERS SAY ABOUT ESSO... 

new products and new sales appeals that help increase my 
business". . .“Esso distribution points are so well located 
my stocks are replenished quickly and often”. . “No week- 
end shortage scares". . ."One of the outstanding winners 
we picked was Esso”. . .‘‘Esso has been exceptionally 
prompt and liberal in furnishing advertising aids and such 
items as lubrication charts, windsocks, computers, etc.”. . . 
“We get the high quality fuels and lubricants under the 
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CAA Registration Fee 
Stirs Early Criticism 

S5 charge held excessive by avia- 
tion organizations pointing to 
lower auto levy. 

A $15 charge for the registration 
and recordation of aircraft titles, 
announced by CAA, to become ef- 
fective on Aug. 15, is running a 
gauntlet of preliminary criticism by 
various aviation organizations while 
they examine the proposed setup 
more searchingly. 

One of the first and most obvious 
objections raised is to the amount of 
the fee. Administrator T. P. Wright 
told the representatives of Aircraft 
Industries Association, National 
Aeronautic Association, Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association, 
Aeronautical Training Society and 
United Pilots and Mechanics Asso- 
ciation that the fee was based on 
the actual cost involved. 

A preliminary study made with 
the aid of the American Automo- 
bile Association on similar fees 
charged by various states for auto- 
mobile recordation of title shows 
that the large majority of the states 
charge fees of from 50 cents to $1 
for essentially the same service. 
New Jersey charges a maximum of 
$2.25 for cars purchased outside the 
state and Pennsylvania charges $2 
while Maryland charges $1 plus 2 
per cent of the market value of the 

► Aviation View— In view of this, 
aviation people are asking why it 


PROCTOR FOLDS WINGS. 


should cost CAA $5 to perform a 
similar service for aircraft, particu- 
larly since all the registration and 
recordation of titles would be han- 
dled here in Washington without 
the necessity for any complex inter- 
state transfers such as are involved 
in auto title certificates. 

While a single federal system of 
aircraft recordation and registration 
has obvious advantages in efficiency 
over a multiple state-operated sys- 
tem, these may not be valued high 
enough to offset a $5 federal fee. 

CAA has recommended to Con- 
gress that the fee be paid for the 
issuance of aircraft registration cer- 
tificates, recordation of transfer of 
title, and issuance of a certificate of 
ownership. Where liens, chattel 
mortgages and other encumber- 
ances on the title of an aircraft are 
involved in the recordation, there 
is an additional $5 fee, which will 
cover the cost of release of such 
liens. For a similar service some 
of the states charge from 25 to 50 
cents, for releasing liens on auto- 
mobiles, while some include this in 
their other charge, the study of auto 
title fees indicates. 

► Congress Cited — The CAA does 
not charge any fee for the license 
number which is given each plane, 
and which is painted on the plane 
by the manufacturer for life. In 
contrast the various states charge 
annual license fees for the num- 
bered tags which they issue to auto- 
mobiles operated within their own 
borders. However the state auto li- 
cense charges are actually a form 
of property tax on the automobile. 


while the CAA is setting up its new 
fees as charges for administrative 
service rendered, and not taxes. 
Presumably the issuance of a num- 
ber to a plane is seen as part of the 
recordation process, and as such 
• would not require a separate fee. 

CAA officials have announced 
that the fees are being required by 
Congressional mandate to defray 
service costs of the administration 
to operators and owners of air- 
planes. James Batchelor, attorney 
for UPMA, raised the question as 
to whether the fees were not a form 
of taxation, and whether they could 
be assessed by an administrative 
order without Congressional action. 

In addition to the recordation fee, 
Administrator Wright announced 
that a $10 fee would be charged for 
issuance of air agency certificates to 
flying and ground schools, mechanic 
schools and repair stations, and a 
$5 fee for certificating parachute 
lofts. These fees will cover prelim- 
inary inspection and subsequent 
periodic inspections. 

Ancient Ohio Law May 
Block Seaplane Traffic 

A 1909 Ohio law prohibiting ve- 
hicles with a speed of greater than 
15 miles an hour on any body of 
water controlled by the State Con- 
servation Department, appears a 
possible threat to Ohio flyers’ 
participation in the growing use of 
amphibian and float-equipped air- 

interpreted broadly, the law 
would affect virtually any stream, 
lake or river in the state large 
enough to hold a seaplane. 

Conferences between the director 
of the Ohio Aviation Board, C. E. 
A. Brown, and Conservation De- 
partment officials have resulted in 
decision to appoint a joint commis- 
sion to study the situation further. 

New Two-Place Plane 
Made by Aero Flight Corp. 

A two-place lightplane prototype 
developed by Aero Flight Aircraft 
Corp., Buffalo, is reported nearing 
readiness for test flight at Buffalo 
airport. President James Nagam- 
atsu, former Curtiss-Wright re- 
searcher, said his organization was 
incorporated for $500,000 and was 
seeking factory space to manfacture 
planes. The 85 hp. plane, he said 
will have a top speed of more than 
135 mph. and a landing speed “no 
greater than some of the other light 
planes.” The plane is described as 
having all-metal construction with 



One feature of the four-place plywood construction Percival Proctor 
which may make the British plane preferred over some similar American 
designs despite the price of 3J00 pounds ($13,200) flyaway Luton, Eng- 
land, is the folding wing arrangement making it adaptable to small 
hangars. Overall width of the plane with wings folded is less than half 
normal span of 39 ft. 6 in. American manufacturers have ignored folding 
wing possibilities for many years in personal planes but may have to come 
back to wing-folding as airfield crowding continues. 
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FOUR-PLACE HELICOPTER: 

G & A Aircraft, Inc., Firestone subsidiary, Willow Grove, Pa., is building 
a four-place helicopter ( shown in drawing above ) which may offer interest- 
ing possibilities as a private aircraft. Automobile type cabin, small dual 
tail rotors, and structural consolidation of the tailboom into a conventional- 
appearing fuselage, make the aircraft look much more like an ordinary 
airplane than do most of the other rotary-wing models. 


flush riveting on exposed surfaces, 
retractable tricycle landing gear, 
bubble canopy, wing flaps, hydrau- 
lic toe brakes and auto-type instru- 

Piper Operates Air 
Freight to Factories 

Piper Aircraft Corp. has opened 
its own air freight service to keep 
supplies of the more than 2,500 dif- 
ferent parts and items needed in 
manufacturing more planes, flow- 
ing smoothly into the Lockhaven, 
Penna. plant. 

Purchasing Agent Robert C. Mc- 
Kissick, charged with rounding up 
hard-to-get parts for Cubs and 
Super-Cruisers, says that without 
his Cub aerial cargo service, pro- 
duction would probably drop at 
least 20 per cent because of short- 

Two other members of the pur- 
chasing department, flying ex- 
pediters, shuttle between Lock- 
haven and plants of various 
suppliers as far west as Chicago, 
picking up small shipments of 
goods when they come off the as- 
sembly lines. An example of their 
effectiveness, was a 100 lb. ship- 
ment of 100,000 small screws of one 
size, critically needed to prevent 
complete shutdown of the assembly 
lines. The shipment was brought 
in by Cub plane one evening avert- 
ing a shutdown due the next morn- 
ing. One Piper purchasing depart- 
ment representative has a desk in 
the Chicago Stewart Warner plant, 
to expedite air delivery of finished 
instruments, which are one of the 
most critical items to obtain. 

Lightweight Metal Prop 
Manufactured by McCauley 

First announcements of the Mc- 
Cauley Corporation’s lightweight 
all-metal lightplane propeller has 
brought hundreds of inquiries from 
manufacturers, pilots and oper- 
ators, to the company's Dayton, 
Ohio plant. President E. G. Mc- 
Cauley reports. 

The aluminum propeller which 
lists at $95, f.o.b. Dayton, is now 
available for use on the following 
planes powered with A65, A75, C75 
and C85 Continental engines: 
Aeronca, All-American, Cessna. 
Commonwealth, Culver, Ercoupe, 
Funk, Globe, Luscombe, Piper, and 
Taylorcraft. Models available vary 
from 68 to 78 inch diameter and 
from 40 to 60 inches in pitch. 
Weight varies from 19% to 21 lbs. 
depending on diameter. 


Plastic Roof Hangar 
Made for Lightplanes 

Equipped with an aerodynam- 
ically designed curved roof to with- 
stand high wind stresses, a new 
plastic-treated fabric-covered han- 
gar, the Ur-Own hangar, has been 
developed for lightplanes, by the 
BEP Development Co., Inc., Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. One of the hangars is 
now in use at Zahn's airport in 
Amityville, N. Y. the company ad- 
vises. The prefabricated structure 
is mounted on a steel framework 
and is equipped with accordian type 
doors, with opening wide enough 
for virtually any private plane. 


Only stationary parts are con- 
crete posts on which the framework 
rests. The roof, easily replaceable, 
is calculated to last five to seven 
years and is designed for maximum 
snow loads. The curved surface 
and generous pitch angles are ex- 
pected to prevent gathering of 
snow. The plastic-coated fabric 
covering is waterproof and flame 
resistant. 

The hangar has been developed 
by Samuel Pomerance. aerody- 
namic engineer. Partners in the 
development companv with him are 
David C. Burton, World War II 
bomber pilot, and A. R. Entwistle, 
formerly provost marshal at Mitch- 
el Field, N. Y. 



FOUR-BLADE PROP: 

A four-blade fixed pitch propeller of small diameter is used with a 100 
hp. Ford Mercury V-8 engine, as a pusher drive for this Dutch-built two- 
place Difoga 421, making an unusually quiet plane. The experimental 
twin-tailboom aircraft has fixed tricycle gear, and car-type doors, and 
excellent visibility. No performance details have been released. Plane 
was built secretly during German occupation, is the first new Dutch-built 
plane to fly since 1940. (Aeroplane photo.) 
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For Private Flying 


POLICE SCHOOL — Preparatory to a campaign for state police arrests 
of reckless and low flyers, Pennsylvania started today (July 29) a five- 
day air school for state police at Harrisburg. A day of demonstrations in 
how not to fly, will be included, with John W. McFarlane, state aero- 
nautics supervising inspector conducting the flight demonstrations. CAA 
speakers, and William L. Anderson, state aeronautics director, will discuss 
violations and enforcement requirements. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY TAX— Orange County, Fla., (Orlando) has set 
a personal property tax valuation of $150,000 on planes in Orlando and 
expects to collect approximately $3,750 in taxes on the planes this year. 
Private planes are being assessed at about $1,000 each and taxed at 
approximately $25 each. Planes are subject to tax in Florida for the first 
time this year as result of a ruling by the Attorney General that planes 
arc motor vehicles and thus subject to personal property tax. 

PROPOSES BALTIMORE BAN— A City Council proposal in Baltimore 
for an ordinance banning airplanes from flying over the city, has been 
promptly attacned by local aviation and civic interests, on the ground it is 
unconstitutional, and would discourage the city’s progress in aviation. 
But it serves as an ominous warning to all aviation interests that local 
governmental units may go to extraordinary lengths to curb aviation by 
ordinance and regulation if the noise problem isn’t settled promptly by 
the aviation people themselves. This involves of course, two things; 1. 
Operators policing their own flyers to prevent silly, unnecessary buzzing 
of house tops and other unsafe and noisy low-flying antics, and ground- 
ing any student or private pilot who persists after warning, at his own 
airport without waiting for CAA to catch up with him. 2. A concerted ef- 
fort on the part of most lightplane manufactureres to catch up with the 
few pioneers who have already done a good job of quieting their planes. 

VOYAGERS TO FOREST SERVICE— A fleet of four Stinson Voyager 
150 planes has been delivered to the U. S. Department of Agriculture for 
use by the U. S. Forestry Service as personnel transports and utility ships. 
The planes will carry four persons and cruise at 125 mph. With some of 
the characteristics of the wartime Stinson liasion planes, it is expected 
the Voyagers will be useful for forest patrols, and it is likely that they 
may be used to drop fire-fighting paratroopers, and to supply firefighters 
by parachuting supplies. 

REDUCED FLYING SPEEDS— Walter Jamoneau, Piper chief engineer, 
says that a reduction in present minimum flying speed would do more to 
enhance utility of the personal plane than any other single item. It would 
make possible use of plane under adverse weather conditions, with safety. 
It would make possible use of smaller airstrips with less space needed for 
takeoffs and landings. Airplanes making short takeoffs would clear land- 
ing areas quickly, speeding traffic. Less wear on landing gear will be ex- 
perienced. Possibility of damage in emergency landings on rough fields 
will be diminished. Improved ground handling characteristics, so that the 
personal plane may be taxied with safety at speeds up to 30 mph., a higher 
rate and angle of climb, are cited as other improvements in personal 
planes to be developed. — Alexander McSurely 


Briefing 


Navigation Guide 
Direct-A-Plane Co., Darling- 
ton, Ind., has announced devel- 
opment of a new navigational 
guide for private flyers, which 
may be mounted on the instru- 
ment panel of the average two- 
place plane. The company re- 
ports that the device will enable 
the pilot to “have at his finger- 
tips” a complete set of aeronau- 
tical charts of the U. S. without 
the necessity for carrying, un- 
folding and refolding bulky in- 
dividual maps. The device also 
is said to be capable of deter- 
mining course lines and compass 
bearings by manual operation of 
its controls, and correction ad- 
justments will be provided so 
that magnetic headings can be 
obtained with additional opera- 

gram is now being developed. 



WIND TUNNEL MODEL: 
Wind tunnel testing for lightplane 
designs is expected to play a far 
more important role in future light- 
plane engineering than it has in the 
past. NACA has been asked by CAA 
to make its tunnels available to 
lightplane companies for improve- 
ment of existing designs. Probably 
an even greater factor in increased 
future lightplane tunnel tests, toil! 
be the entrance into the lightplane 
field of larger companies, which 
have been designing for years ufith 
exhaustive wind tunnel tests for 
larger planes. Above: A wind tunnel 
model of the Big Dipper, experi- 
mental two-place Lockheed pusher 
plane, undergoing airflow investi- 
gation in a tunnel uses wool tufts 
on fuselage and wing to give visual 
pattern of flow. (SAE Journal photo) 


Monocoupe Firm Chartered 
For Commercial Flying 

Possible revival of the Mono- 
coupe, one of the best-performing 
prewar personal planes, which has 
not been manufactured since the 
war, is seen in a new charter just 
issued by the Florida Secretary of 
State to Monocoupe Aeroplane 
Corp. of America, Orlando, Fla. 

The charter authorizes the cor- 
poration to organize a commercial 
flying service for passengers, 


freight, baggage, air mail and air 
express with authorized capital of 
100,000 shares of stock at $10 par, 
and 200 shares at no par value. 
While the limitation of the incor- 
poration does not indicate immedi- 
ate plans to revive the Monocoupe, 
retention of the name indicates that 
the corporation might undertake 
the revival at a later date. 

Incorporators are: George W. 
Johnson, Addison L. Williams, L. B. 
Williams. L. B. Eldridge, A. M. 
Latta, and B. B. Luke. 
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Aircraft Manufacturing Shares 
Undervalued According to Analysts 

Survey claims airline stocks overvalued in relation to estimated 
earnings for next year; positions are detailed. 


Airline shares, in general, appear 
to be overvalued in relation to esti- 
mated 1946-47 earnings. The air- 
craft manufacturing companies, on 
the other hand, continue under- 
valued on the same basis. This is 
the studied conclusion of “The 
Value Line,” investment advisory 
service, in an analysis just released. 

After noting poor first quarter 
earnings for most of the air car- 
riers, the “Value Line” anticipates 
a substantial improvement in net 
income for the second half of 1946. 

The number of planes in domes- 
tic service is expected to be around 
1,400 compared to 402 at the 1945 
year-end. Seating capacity is ex- 
pected to treble. Load factors show 
no sign of declining at the present 
time. Lower depreciation charges 
required by new airplanes are also 
exoected to lower operating costs. 
► Heavy Financing — Cognizance is 
taken of the heavy financing pro- 
grams to be assumed by the car- 
riers. The equity dilution or 
issuance of senior securities sub- 
ordinating existing common shares 
is also noted. 

Considerable concern is felt for 
possible overestimated future air 
travel demands with the con- 
tingency that more planes might 
have been contracted for than can 
economically be utilized. At the 
present time, there is more than 
enough business for transconti- 
nental and overseas flights. Eventu- 
ally, the investment service 
maintains, air travel must look 
profitable to the short distance 
traveler, if revenues are to remain 
satisfactory. 

Airports are overcrowded and 
are continually moving farther 
from the cities they serve. Trips 
of 400 miles or less are simpler to 
take by rail than plane, the service 
contends, because of the added in- 
convenience of driving to and from 
the airports, and the ever-present 
hazard of a flight cancellation due 
to weather. To supply long dis- 
tance flights, short haul "feeder” 
traffic must be encouraged and fa- 


cilities made adequate, in the opin- 
ion of the investment service. Un- 
less this is done, it is believed that 
the tapering oft of long distance 
travel may ultimately produce a 
sharp decline in earnings. 

► Expansion Seen — “Value Line” 
concludes that the next 18 months 
will probably be a period of tre- 
mendous expansion for the air 
transport companies. Yet earnings 
will be relatively small and most of 
the available profits will be 
ploughed back into expanding pres- 
ent routes and increasing equip- 
ment. Consequently investments 
in airline stocks are cautioned 
against as most of them are fully 
valued on the basis of present earn- 
ings and those visualized in 1947. 

The favorable position of the air- 
craft builders is here summarized: 

► Order backlogs of the leading air- 
craft manufacturers are equal to 
the total output of several pre- 

► Dividend policies have been ex- 
tremely conservative. Moreover, 
wartime earnings have been con- 
servatively stated after the large 
extraordinary contingency re- 
serves. As a result of this policy, 
cash resources have accumulated. 

► Despite a sharp decline in total 
volume from the wartime peaks it 
appears likely that 1946-47 earn- 
ings will be well maintained. With 
the recision of the excess profits 
taxes this year, net earnings are ex- 
pected to hold well in the face of 
a sharp decline in sales. 

► Some companies (notably Douglas 
and United) are benefitting from 
the carry-back provisions of the 
excess profits tax law. 

The following are “Value Line” 
comments on specific companies: 

► American Airlines — The current 
price has overdiscounted the admit- 
tedly bright future. 

► Pan American Airways — Over the 
longer term, a consistent growth 
trend has been in evidence. 

► TWA— For the time being, TWA 
is high enough. 

► United Airlines — Its stock is not 


so speculatively priced as most 
others in the industry. 

► Bendix Aviation — The long term 

► Boeing — The company's partici- 
pation in the growth of aircraft 
manufacturing in the future ap- 
pears assured. 

► Douglas — The stock shows an ex- 
ceptionally strong long-term 
growth trend. 

► Ex-Cell-O — Over a period of years 
the stock shows pronounced growth 
characteristics. 

► Grumman — The undervaluation 
appears radical, especially in view 
of the estimated net working cap- 
ital of about $46.65 per share. 

► Lockheed — Postwar earnings are 
expected to approximate those of 
the best war years. 

► Glenn L. Martin — The stock is 
greatly undervalued in relation to 
estimated 1946-47 earnings. 

► Sperry — Long term growth, ap- 
preciation and yield are antici- 

► United Aircraft — In relation to 
earnings estimated for this year 
and next, the stock is grossly un- 
dervalued. 

New York Bank Analyzes 
1945 Corporate Earnings 
In an authoritative analysis of 
corporate earnings, the National 
City Bank of New York presents an 
interesting compilation of industrial 
results for 1945. 

A group of 19 aircraft and parts 
companies for 1945 show aggregate 
sales of $1,255,842,000 with a net 
income of $15,668,000. Significantly, 
the percentage of net income to 
sales was only 1.2 for 1945 and 1944. 
This compares with the industrial 
manufacturing average of 3.9 per- 
cent for 1945 and 3.3 percent for 
1944. Only the meat packing in- 
dustry with a ratio of 0.9 for both 
years, operated at a lower profit 
margin than the aircraft builders. 

► Percentage Return High — Another 
measure, the percentage return on 
net worth, shows a group of 23 air- 
craft and parts companies as re- 
turning a profit of 25.8 percent in 
1944 and 19.7 percent for 1945. Net 
income after taxes for these com- 
panies was $64,063,000 in 1944 and 
$54,439,000 in 1945 or a decline of 
35 percent. 

A total of 15 air transport com- 
panies surprisingly enough showed 
a decline to $14,519,000 in net in- 
come for 1945 from $17,449,000 in 
1944 or a drop of 16.8 percent. 
Nevertheless, the percentage return 
on net worth <vas 19.1 in 1944 and 
12.2 in 1945. 
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The company started in a small 
way in gas turbine and jet work 
at the behest of Lockheed (whose 
president, Robert E. Gross, and 
vice president Cyril Chappellet are 
substantial stockholders in Menas- 
co and are on the board) on July 1, 
1943. The initial agreement was 
that design and engineering would 
be done by Lockheed engineers and 
that Menasco would manufacture 

► Agreement Changes — This agree- 
ment has been changed twice so 
that now the former Lockheed en- 
gineers who originated the project 
are on the Menasco payroll, and 
Menasco is doing the entire job, but 
still as a subcontractor for Lock- 
heed. Lockheed has an option to 
buy the first 250 engines produced 
by Menasco and there is some 
speculation that it is these engines 
that will be used in Lockheed’s 
huge Constitution, prototypes of 
which are now being completed for 
the Navy. 


How far away such a develop- 
ment is is principally guesswork, 
although Menasco has stated that 
as of May 31 manufacture of the 
engine was 80 per cent completed. 

Against that speculative future, 
Menasco has some solid present 
prospects. Its big item at the mo- 
ment is a hydraulic landing gear 
strut, which it began making in 
1940. It claims that in this field 
it now trails only the Cleveland 
Pneumatic Tool Co., and Bendix 
Aviation Corp. Its backlog of or- 
ders for landing gear struts is 
nudging $4,000,000, with 35 per- 
cent from Lockheed, and 30 per- 
cent from Douglas. Dim spot in 
this picture is that Menasco admit- 
tedly has been infringing on a pat- 
ent in making one type of landing 
gear strut. It is now trying to iron 
out this situation, but if it were to 
be hit for full liability it would 
cost about $232,000, against $367,- 
000 worth of orders for the strut in 
question. 

► Backlog Detailed — Second largest 
item in Menasco's backlog are or- 
ders for the “Electro-Mite”, porta- 
ble washing machine, which total 
$1,661,146. The company has made 
more than 20,000 of these since 
January, but is bedeviled by a va- 
riety of material shortages. 

Nearly $350,000 of the backlog 
represents orders for a third prod- 
uct, a hydraulic jack for aeronau- 
tic, automotive, industrial and rail- 
road use. But here, one of its prin- 
cipal competitors is Airquipment 
Co., a division of Lockheed. 

To expand the backlog in those 
three products and whittle away at 


HUGHES BOAT TAKING SHAPE: 

The giant, eight-engined flying boat built by Howard Hughes’ aircraft 
division is being assembled at a special dock at Long Beach, Calif. When 
job is completed, earth fill in front of dock will be removed and the ship 
floated into open water. (INS photo.) 
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Menasco Switches Main Effort 
To Gas Turbine, Jet Development 

Linked with Lockheed on engine project and landing gear pro- 
duction'; firm seeks to raise $1,455,000. 


Three years after it began to 
dabble in gas turbine and jet en- 
gine development, Menasco Manu- 
facturing Co. last week had addi- 
tional contracts for more than $2,- 

400.000 (Aviation News, July 22), 
more than one-fourth of its total 
backlog, and was seen as nearing 
the test stage on a completed en- 

While the company during the 
war years had gone far afield of its 
original role as an engine manu- 
facturer — even its postwar backlog 
is chiefly for other products — its 
future to a large extent now is 
firmly tied to the gas turbine and 
jet engine and tied to the use of 
those engines by Lockheed. 

Of more immediate interest to 
the company was its cash position. 
To raise a net of $1,455,000, it of- 
fered stockholders warrants to buy 

370.000 shares of new common 
stock at $4.00 per share (a trifle 
off the market price). Any shares 
not subscribed by stockholders 
were to be offered to the public last 
week at a somewhat higher rate. 
► Cash Requirement — The immedi- 
ate requirement for cash was prin- 
cipally $935,000 in unsecured bank 
loans which have been furnishing 
working capital, with $180,000 set 
aside for the first installment on 
Menasco's wartime plant which it 
now wants to purchase from the 
Government. Any balance of the 
new financing will be poured into 
working capital. 

Menasco has conceded it has no 
present intention of re-entering the 
reciprocating engine field, in which 
it was active in the 90-150 hp. class 
from its founding in 1934 until 
1941. Even in the absence of that 
statement, the facts would indicate 
Menasco has gone too far down the 
jet path to turn back. In addition 
to the recent contracts, AAF had 
previously put at least $1,500,000 
more into the company’s experi- 
ments, and Menasco itself has lost 
about $125,000 in the work. An- 
other factor is Menasco’s link with 
Lockheed. 
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“IMC 7 30 with Jacobs R-755-9 
engines inaugurated ourservice,”says 
James E. Ryan, Vice-President of 
Maryland Airlines, soon to connect 
Washington, D.C., Baltimore and ten 
other Maryland and Delaware cities. 

"Together with three other Cessna 
UC-78’s put in service later, these 
Jacobs-powered transports travelled more than 
million miles in less than a year — with only rotitin 
engine care, service and overhaul ! . . . For absolut 
dependability, top performance, operatiu; 


ACOBS 


“War was never 

like this’' ...says IMC 730 

"/ had it soft in the Army . . . Declared surplus, 
bought by Maryland Airlines, first of my type 
to be modified for commercial flight, given a 
new paint job ...I tvent to work on July 20, 
1945, on the Washington, D. C. Rehoboth, 
Del., stretch . . . Made 7 round trips a day and 
14,400 route miles in the first ten days some 
with weather a duck wouldn’t like! . . . The 
100-hour checks came every 7 days! . . . Have run 
more Hum 3,000 hours, 416,000 route miles 
since August. . . . War teas never like this!” 
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a 10 months’ loss that by April of 
this year had soared to more than 
$370,000 — which indicates a new 
high for the fiscal year that ended 
June 30 — is the job of John C. Lee 
who took over as president in Sept., 
1944, Robert R. Miller, who has 
been executive vice president since 
1942, and the 1,000-plus Menasco 
employees. 

Pressure Chamber 
Will House Aircraft 

Ending a two-year wait, North 
American Aviation, Inc., has re- 
ceived and started using a 75 -ton 
refrigerated altitude chamber, built 
for research on development of air- 
craft components and equipment, 
and capable of reproducing tropical 
hurricanes or Arctic blasts. 

Inside the huge steel cylinder, 53 
ft. long and 17 ft. in diameter, re- 
searchers can create almost any 
climatic condition, between tem- 
perature extremes of 185 degrees 
F., and minus 96 degrees. Humidity 
can also be controlled from desert 
aridity to fog, rain, ice, snow and 
sleet. Air densities at sea level and 
up to 60,000 ft. can be simulated. 

The great size of the test cham- 
ber permits the entire fuselage of 
a fighter, or large sections of trans- 
ports or bombers, to be placed 
within for functional tests of entire 
systems. The chamber is insulated 
with nine inches of cork. The ac- 
cess end is closed by a 12 ft., 21 -ton 
counter-balanced door containing 



Cooler Inside: Entrance to North 

American Auiation, Inc.’s neto re- 
frigerated altitude chamber with its 
21-ton, 12-ft. door that can act as 
an auxiliary chamber or an air lock. 
Inside the test chamber, tempera- 
ture ranges between 185 degrees F. 
and minus 96 degrees can be ob- 


an auxiliary altitude chamber or 
air lock which can be used inde- 
pendently without refrigeration for 
physiological work. 

The “proving room” is equipped 
with six observation windows and 
eight access ports along the walls 
and is controlled from an instru- 

North American estimates the 
cost of testing a fighter plane in the 
chamber at $50 an hour, compared 
with $500 to $1,000 for actual flight 

An altitude chamber of a differ- 
ent type is now in use at Chance 
Vought Aircraft division of United 
Aircraft Corp., the company has 
disclosed. This consists of two 
chambers, one above the other, 
with testing conducted in the lower. 
The upper cylinder is a cold air 
reservoir with cooling coils and 
fans for blowing air down into the 

Canada Is Seeking 
Air Export Markets 

Canadair converting DC-3s for 

foreign sales; 25% surplus planes 

sold outside country. 

Thoroughly schooled in the 
methods and benefits of foreign 
trade — it was outranked only by 
the U. S. during the war — and bul- 
warked by a sizable number of 
salable surplus aircraft. Canada is 
out to carve a piece of the aircraft 
export market. 

Before the war, Canada was an 
importer of all types of aircraft 
During the war she expanded old 
factories, built new ones. Loath to 
see the aircraft producing facilities 
now deteriorate from disuse, and 
restricted domestically by a small 
population among other factors, 
Canada is looking outward for the 
means to keep its aviation indus- 
trial plant alive. 

Pending the manufacture of new 
planes for sale, an entry into the 
export field is being made with 
surplus aircraft. The extent of this 
effort is shown by figures: as of 
the first of the month, Canada’s 
War Assets Corp. had sold a total 
of 1,279 surplus planes. More than 
one-fourth, 333, have been sold 
outside Canada. The export figure, 
however, is not necessarily final, as 
Canadian companies are converting 
craft ultimately destined for export. 
$ Canadair Converting j- Canadair, 
for instance, has either completed 
or has in progress, conversion of 70 
DC-3s for foreign countries: Hol- 
land, 22; Norway, three; Sweden, 
seven; Belgium, four; Angola, 


three; Venezuela, three; France, 

U. S. airlines, 18. Canadair's price 
is $110,000 per plane. 

Surplus aircraft sold outside 
Canada include Avro Anson twin- 
engined transports which were 
used as bomber, radio and naviga- 
tor training planes during the war. 
These have been going mainly to 
airline operators in Central and 
South American countries. Stran- 
raer twin-engine flying boats have 
been sold for Caribbean cargo serv- 
ice. Canso PBY-5A amphibians 
have gone to oil companies in South 
America and to the Netherlands 
government for its navy. 

Some lighter planes such as 
Cessna Cranes have also been sold 
to private individuals or operators 
in the United States. Latest list 
shows a couple of Mosquitos sold 
to a Canadian company operating a 
West Indies transport service. 

As far as new planes are con- 
cerned, the government’s Canadair 
Ltd., at Montreal, has a license to 
manufacture Douglas DC-4 aircraft 
powered with Rolls-Royce Merlin 
engines for its own airline, and is 
also allowed under its contract to 
sell aircraft in Great Britain and 
other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. This is a long term ar- 
rangement, for the plant will be 
busy for some years with produc- 
tion for TCA and the RCAF. 

► Building Cargo Wing — Canadian 
Car & Foundry Ltd., Montreal, has 
built a prototype of the Burnelli 
CBY-3 flying wing, primarily for 
use in Central and South America, 
and while the aircraft is not yet in 
production, company is developing 
for export markets with the Bur- 
nelli and Noorduyn Norseman, 
which it now makes as well. The 
Norseman, designed for Canadian 
bush operations, is considered 
suitable for freighting. 

With an eye to exports, primarily 
to Alaska, Leigh Brintnell, pioneer 
Canadian bush pilot, is manufac- 
turing at Northwest Industries, Ed- 
monton, Bellanca aircraft under li- 
cense, for sale in and outside 
Canada. 

At Toronto the English firm, A. 

V. Roe, will manufacture Tudor 11 
transports for the North American 
market in the plant that built Lan- 
caster and Lincoln bombers during 
the war. It will also build jet and 
gas turbine engines for Canadian 
and export markets. De Havilland 
Aircraft of Canada, Toronto, is 
building Fox Moth four-place air- 
craft to supply not only the Ca- 
nadian market, but also to fill 
orders from the parent company in 
Great Britain. 
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STINSON SOUNDPROOFING: 


One of the best soundproofing jobs in lightplanes is accomplished on the 
Stinson Voyager 150 by using Fib erglas blankets such as shown here. The 
material adds less than three lbs. weight to the airplane. A Fiberglas pad 
also covers the metal firewall at the front of the cabin, and Fiberglas is 
glued to the back of interior panels. 


Lightplane Makers 
Plan Mass Methods 

Dispersal of production facilities 
is major trend in industry; sub- 


In their efforts to fulfil present 
demands, and work toward attain- 
ment of a mass market, the light- 
plane manufacturing industry is 
moving rapidly toward adapting 
techniques proved successful in 
other mass consumer products, par- 
ticularly the automotive industry. 

One revealing trend in this direc- 
tion is a continuing dispersal of pro- 
duction facilities which in the end 
simplifies distribution problems and 
decreases costs by putting final as- 
sembly closer to ultimate markets. 
Latest development in this direction 
is the signing of lease by Piper Air- 
craft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa., for 
a site at Ponca City, Okla. 

► New Piper Plant— The new Piper 
plant will be at the former Darr 
School of Aeronautics, used during 
the war as a training base for British 
Royal Air Force flyers. Hanford 
Eckman, Piper representative who 
signed a contract with the city com- 
mission, stated the new plant will 
employ about 1,500 persons. 

Piper is the second large light- 
plane manufacturer in recent weeks 
to eye Oklahoma as the site of an 
auxiliary plant, Taylorcraft Avia- 
tion Corp., Alliance, Ohio, announc- 
ing previously that it was interested 
in part of the former Douglas plant 
at Tulsa. Taylorcraft would also 
like an additional plant in California 
(Aviation News, July 1). 

Development of subsidiary plants, 
wider subcontracting and more re- 
liance upon their own, rather than 
upon hired, supply system, is mani- 
fest throughout the lightplane in- 
dustry. Aeronca Aircraft Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio, does all final as- 
sembly for its two-place Chief at 
Vandalia, about 35 miles away. 
Aeronca also has subcontracted 
work to Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s Co- 
lumbus plant. 

► Curtiss Makes Parts — For Aeronca, 
C-W is manufacturing ribs, nose 
bowls, doors, wheel pants, instru- 
ment panels, axles and channels. 
These parts are trucked daily to 
the two Aeronca plants. 

Piper has begun what is believed 
to be another innovation by using 
its own aircraft to assure a steady 
flow of some scarce supply items. 
Some of the items so delivered are 
small hardware such as screws, and 
instruments, particularly the tacho- 


meters, which have been in short 
supply for several months. 

In a Piper Cub, parts from a sup- 
plier in Michigan can be brought in- 
to Lock Haven in four hours. The 
fastest surface transportation may 
take three or four days before the 
shipment reaches the plant. 

While Piper officials concede this 
is not the most economic way to 
have supplies shipped, they point 
out that the cost is negligible when 
figures against a loss of about $110,- 
000 if production is closed down for 
two days for lack of parts. 

WAA Authorizing Direct 
Sales of Aeronautical Tools 

War Assets Administration has 
authorized owning agencies to 
make direct sales of special aero- 
nautical tooling in surplus plants 
to the contractors who operated the 
plants in wartime. 

This problem was acute right 
after the end of the war, with the 
industry particularly anxious to get 
tooling applicable to, for example, 
construction of transports. War 
Assets’ predecessor agency, how- 
ever, insisted that the tools were 
part of the plant and had to be sold 
with the plant. If the contractor 
would not exercise his option to 
acquire the plant, he couldn't get 
the tooling. 


By one device or another, how- 
ever, the industry managed to get 
the bulk of equipment necessary. 
The present action of WAA will 
completely eliminate the problem 
which has been receding in im- 
portance for some time. 

New SAE Manual 
Claimed to be the first coordi- 
nated effort toward establishing 
standardized drafting practices in 
the aircraft industry, the Society of 
Automotive Engineers has pub- 
lished an "Aeronautical Drafting 
Room Manual.” The manual is the 
result of an SAE committee which 
was formed more than a year ago 
and has been headed by Otto F. 
Kirchner of American Airlines. It 
was prepared by 14 leading aero- 
nautical engineers. The committee 
will continue to function to keep 
the manual abreast of develop- 
ments in jet propulsion, gas tur- 
bines and rocket power. 

Maxon Buys Finn 

W. L. Maxson Corp., New York 
City, manufacturers of ovens for 
use on planes in preparing Maxson 
foods, has bought the Victor Elec- 
tric Products Inc., of Cincinnati. 
Ohio. One of prime objectives of 
the acquisition was to assure a sup- 
ply of fractional horsepower motors 
for Maxson's ovens. 
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The CAB has just granted a foreign air carrier permit to 
TACA de Colombia . . . between Bogota and Miami ... via 
Jamaica and Cuba. Schedules to be announced later. 


TACA AIRWAYS AGENCY, INC. 
MIAMI - NEW YORK - WASHINGTON, D. C. 




ship, successfully operating for 15 years 
in Central and South America and the 
Caribbean, now becomes completely and 
truly inter-American in scope by expan- 
sion northward into the United States. 
TACA Airways now offers a hemispheric 
network bringing Latin America to your 
doorstep. The beautiful lands of our 
neighbors may be reached within a few 
hours. The best way for neighbors to’bc- 
come good neighbors is simply by visiting 
one another. T o help you do this, with the 
maximum in comfort and convenience, 
the facilities of Latin America's great- 
est airline system— TACA— are at your 
command. 



TACA AIRWAYS 
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SPECIAL AIR SERVICES 

CHARTER NON-SCHEDULED INTRASTATE 


Miami Non-Scheduled Operators 
Organize to Combat Restrictions 

Contracc Air Carriers Association formed for battle against 
CAB rules and airport discrimination; charge excessive fees. 


Twenty non-seheduled airlines in 
the Miami area have incorporated 
the Contract Air Carriers Associa- 
tion with the immediate two-fold 
purpose of combatting restrictive 
regulation by CAB and obtaining 
equal rights with certificated car- 
riers at Miami International Air- 

A delegation from the group al- 
ready has spent more than a week 
in Washington where it is cooper- 
ating with representatives of the 
Military Pilots’ Association in 
bringing its case against CAB pol- 
icies to the attention of Congress, 
the Executive Departments, and 
high-ranking Army and Navy of- 
ficers. Special effort has been made 
to gain the ear of influential mem- 
bers of the Senate’s Small Business 
and Commerce Committees and the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

► Ask Postponement — CACA is ask- 
ing postponement of CAB’s pro- 
posed Amendment No. 3 of Section 
292.1 of the Economic Regulations 
until Docket 1501 (investigation of 
non-scheduled air services) is re- 
opened and reargued. The group 
contends that imposition of the re- 
strictions in Amendment No. 3 
cannot be justified until sufficient 
facts and hearings can be had to 
determine the economic value of 
non-scheduled carriers. 

In a strictly local dispute with 
Miami’s Dade County Port Author- 
ity, CACA asserts the charter lines 
are paying two-thirds of the Inter- 
national Airport's operating costs 
while the four certificated carriers 
— PAA, National, Eastern and Delta 
— are receiving favored treatment. 
Profits now being piled up by the 
port authority largely through high 
fees imposed on non-scheduled and 
foreign carriers will enable the au- 
thority to turn a surplus back to the 
certificated airlines through reduced 
charges in the next fiscal year, 
CACA states. 

Among the airport fees paid by 
non-scheduled operators which 
CACA wants reduced are charges of 


75 cents for each passenger taking 
off, $1 for each passenger landing, 
$1 a ton for freight, 25 cents per 
passenger for baggage handling, 50 
cents a square foot for wooden han- 
gar space and up to $32.50 for each 
landing. 

► Yandcll President — President of 
CACA is John N. Yandell, vice- 
president of Universal Airlines, 
Inc.; vice-president is Charles A. 
Carroll, president of American Air 
Export and Import Co.; and treas- 
urer is William Hutchins, president 
of Caribbean American Lines, Inc. 
E. B. Beese, secretary, is associated 
with Philip Head Insurance Agency, 
Miami. 

The 20 members of the associa- 
tion have 55 DC-3's or C-47's, four 
C-54’s, one C-46 and eight Lock- 
heed Lodestars based at Miami. 
Most of the carriers are engaged in 


San Juan-Miami-New York oper- 
ations, carrying both passengers 
and freight. Much of the cargo is 
kid glove material and cotton fabric 
which can be flown to San Juan, 
made into the finished product, and 
flown back at a saving in produc- 
tion costs because of the sharp 
wage differential between New 
York and Puerto Rico. 

In addition to Universal Airlines 
(four C-47’s and two Lodestars). 
American Air Export and Import 
Co. (seven C-47’s) and Caribbean 
American Lines (two C-47’s and 
three on order), a partial CACA 
membership list includes: 

► Other Members — Nationwide Air 
Transport Service, Inc., Robert 
Rennicker, pres., (two C-47’s); 
Trans-Tropic Airlines, Inc., Roger 
Carley, pres., (three C-47’s); In- 
tercontinental Air Transport Co., 
Walter Stonnell, pres., (three C-47's 
and two Lockheed Lodestars); 
Skyline, Inc., Lee Herold, pres., 
(three C-47’s) ; Caribe Airways, 
Inc., Arturo Mendez, pres., (six 
C-47’s and two C-54’s) ; Peninsular 
Air Transport Co., Inc., L. A. 
Mobley, pres., (two C-47's and two 
C-54’s); Argonaut Airways, George 
Koehne, pres., (one C-47); Puerto 
Rico Air Transport Co., Inc., Jose 
Jemenez, pres., (five C-47’s): and 
Dennis Powelson, sole proprietor- 
ship, (five C-47's). 

Other industry developments: 




Miami Carriers Organize: Formed to tackle local and national problems 
confronting non-scheduled airlines in the Miami area, the Contract Air 
Carriers Association had 20 members at the time of its incorporation this 
month. With Emett Choate, counsel for the organization (seated), are, 
left to right, E. B. Beese, secretary; William Hutchins, treasurer; John N. 
Yandell, president; and Charles A. Carroll, vice-president and chairman 
of the executive committee. 
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Protest Restrictions: Officials of the 
Military Pilots' Association and the 
newly-incorporated Contract Air 
Carriers Association as they depart- 
ed for Washington to carry their op- 
position to CAB’s non-scheduled 
policy to Congress and the Execu- 
tive departments. Left to right: 
Joseph W. Fagan, vice president and 
treasurer. Military Pilots' Associa- 
tion; Everett E. Jones, national ex- 
ecutive vice president of that As- 
sociation; and Eugene B. Beese, 
secretary, Contract Air Carriers 
Association. 
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► Maryland Airlines, Easton, Md„ car- 
ried 866 passengers in May and June, 
according to James Ryan, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic. Company has 
been conducting strictly charter serv- 


Washington, D. C., Rehoboth 1 

Del.,^ operations following .CAB’s ogin- 

last month. Four twin-engine Cessnas 
and three eight-place Noorduyn Norse- 
roen^are ^n^hand^ and fulMime cm- 
► Resort Airlines. Pinehurst, N. C., has 
asked CAB certification to carry per- 
sons, mail and property on a seasonal 
limited-trip basis between Charlotte. 
N. C., and Westchester County Air- 
port. N. Y.; Charlotte and Saranac 
Lake, N. Y.; Charlotte and West Palm 
Beach, Fla; and Westchester County 
Airport and West Yellowstone, Mont., 
all routes via intermediate points. The 


► Florida Airlines intends tc 

flights serving St. Pctersbur ^ ^ 

ident. ’ The career has 10 twin-engine, 

► Blu^Gral AlrUn^ Bowllne Green, 
Ky.^ has been authorized by^ flw Ken- 

service to include Sundays. Purchase 
of another plane was approved by the 

► Southern Charter Services, Inc., Tif- 
ton, Ga., recently inaugurated daily 
round-trip^ ^shopper" flights between 

Big Contract Carriers 
List Sizeable Deficits 


Sizeable deficits from cargo oper- 
ations during recent months have 
been reported to CAB by two of the 
nation’s largest contract air freight 
carriers — Slick Airways, San An- 
tonio, and National Skyway Freight 
Corp., Los Angeles (The Flying 
Tiger Line). 

Slick, which flew its first load of 
cargo March 4, had total revenues 
of $152,374 during April and May 
rnd went $123,463 into the red. 
However, most of the loss, $68,839, 
was development expense to be 
amortized to income over a five- 
year period beginning January, 


Traffic figures for the two-month 
period show 231,503 revenue plane 
miles flown and 1,081,582 revenue 
pounds carried 1,780,862,624 pound 
miles in the company's fleet of 10 
Curtiss-Wright C-46E’s, which can 
carry payloads of 5% tons. Slick 
had 350 employes June 1. 


Air Freight Inventory 

Proof that the air freight mar- 
ket is not limited to a few prod- 
ucts with exceptionally high 
valuc/weight ratios is furnished 
in the following list of merchan- 
dise which has been carried by 
National Skyway Freight Corp. 
(The Flying Tiger Line): 

Race horses, baby-seals, dogs, 
baby chicks, ducks, cherries, 
spinach, strawberries, candy, 
oranges, hams, plums, grapes, 
canteloupes, nectarines, electric 
irons, furniture, silverware, vac- 
' uum cleaners, radios, phono- 
graph records, electric motors, 
lawn sprinklers, steam boilers, 
thermostats, turntables, women’s 
dresses, men's suits, nylon ho- 
siery, cosmetics, watches, lin- 
gerie, flowers, magazines, park- 
meters, movie films, tires, 
corpses, DDT, electric insect kill- 
ers, juke boxes and lumber. 


National Skyway Freight Corp., 
which has 16 DC-3’s and one DC-4, 
incurred a net loss of $27,966 dur- 
ing May on total revenue of $76,- 
979. In May and June the carrier 
flew 362,253 revenue plane miles, 
carrying 440,250 lbs. of cargo 1,- 
288,402,000 pound miles. During 
the same period 344 passengers 
were carried 1,027,002 revenue pas- 
senger miles. 

Cargo rates charged by The Fly- 
ing Tiger Line have averaged 12% 
cents a ton mile. (Slick's rates are 
being held confidential by CAB in 
accordance with the carrier's re- 
quest.) Now entering its second 
year of operation, National Skyway 
Freight Corp. had 235 employes on 
June 30. The company expects de- 
livery on five new DC-4 cargo 
planes next May. 

Test Cooled Fuselage 
On Slick Line Cargo 

The first controlled cooling of the 
entire interior of an airplane is 
claimed by engineers of Slick Air- 
ways, who have air conditioned 
their C-46E freighters to protect 
refrigerated shipments both in flight 
and on the ground. Refrigerator 
compartments have been used in 
cargo planes, but Slick believes it 
is first to accomplish cooling of an 
entire plane cabin. In the C-46E, 
this is 2,000 cu. ft. of usable cargo 
space. 

The system uses dry ice in an 
aluminum-alloy cooler. Air is blown 
over the ice by the plane’s blower 
system, and the flight mechanic can 
reload the cooler at intervals. Fea- 
tures include cabin insulation, a 
sprinkler system that can be used 
on hot days to cool the skin of 
the fuselage, and use of a tarpaulin, 
carried in each plane as standard 
equipment, over the open plane 
door and end of the refrigerated 
truck while loading. 

With Fiberglas curtain partitions, 
temperatures can be regulated in as 
many as three compartments within 
the plane. The flight crew, which 
with Slick consists of two pilots 
and a mechanic, enters the ship 
through a door in the nose, leaving 
the cargo sealed. A temperature- 
control panel in the cockpit shows 
temperatures at two points in the 

The contract cargo carrier says 
planeloads of pre-cooled commodi- 
ties have been flown across the con- 
tinent — ordinarily in 19 hours — with 
an increase of one to five degrees 
in temperature. 
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Former Military Pilots Organize 
To Improve Air Veterans’ Status 

5,000 members of new group seek seniority rights with airlines 
for service flying and more liberal regulation of non-scheduled 
carriers; conflict with ALPA seen. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Military Pilots Association, with 
5,000 members claimed, mostly men 
from ATC and NATS, is bidding for 
position in air transport, and may 
wind up in competition with the 
Air Line Pilots Association. 

MPA was organized to appeal for 
up-grading in seniority of ex-serv- 
ice pilots who have joined the 
scheduled airlines since the war. 
The Association's officers admit they 
got nowhere in this effort. Airline 
managements, they said, were sym- 
pathetic, but ALPA opposed them. 

► Two Objectives— MPA now is 
working on two objectives; to modi- 
fy CAB’s proposed restrictions on 
non-scheduled air transport, and to 
place its members in suitable jobs. 
Its program will be expanded in 

Executive Vice-president Everett 
E. Jones and Vice-president-treas- 
urer Joseph W. Fagan (see Special 
Air Service) told Aviation News 
they are not arguing with employers 
about rates of pay, and are in no 
way entering into the current con- 
troversy of ALPA with the sched- 
uled airlines over pay rates. 

They say that pay rates on non- 
scheduled operations are about the 

lines. However, they suggest to 
prospective employers that if they 
will pay $600 to $700 per month, 
they will get pilots sooner, and they 
will get better ones. Very few 
operators, they say, are paying less 
than the suggested rates. 

► 400,000 Pilots — These spokesmen 
estimate about 400,000 ex-service 
pilots are eligible for employment 
on various types of aircraft. A 
large but unknown percentage of 
this total has gone into other busi- 
ness, or does not want to fly com- 
mercially. MPA figures it can place 
about 500 qualified pilots in jobs 
right now. 

In addition to pilot work, MPA is 
trying to find ground jobs in avia- 
tion and allied industry for pilots 


who do not wish to fly, who are not 
qualified for flight jobs offered, or 
for whom flying jobs are not avail- 
able. 

National security is a major argu- 
ment in MPA’s current appeal for 
liberalization of non-scheduled 
service regulations. They point out 
that their 5,000 pilots, plus addi- 
tions in the future, were trained by 
the government at a cost of $30,000 
each, and that this volume of skill 
should be maintained for emer- 
gency, since it will cost the taxpay- 
ers nothing. MPA membership is 
increasing 40 to 50 per week. 

> Dual Membership — MPA is not 
displeased that some of its members 
are also members of ALPA. Ac- 
cording to these spokesmen, ALPA 
has refused to accept some MPA 
members unless and until they re- 
sign from MPA. But ALPA docs 
not always know whether applic- 
ants are MPA members. 

Jones and Fagan say the sched- 
uled airlines would like to “give us 
a break,” but that practices of 
-ALPA prevent it. They state that 
some MPA pilots also in ALPA are 
still co-pilots, regardless of their 
experience in hours. 

The scheduled airlines have had 
more accidents than non-scheduled 
services in the first half of this year, 
and most of these accidents are 
charged to the pilots by CAB in its 
reports, according to MPA officials. 
These officials say that many mili- 
tary pilots with high hour totals 
will not go to work as co-pilots for 
the airlines, to sit on the right of 
men with much less time — especial- 
ly at current co-pilot pay. 

► Not A Union— Jones and Fagan 
said their association is not a union, 
and that it has no intention of affi- 
liating with a labor group. They 
emphasized it is on a non-profit 
basis — paying no salaries to its offi- 
cials. The initiation fee is $5, and 
annual dues $5. Headquarters are 
at 3502 North Miami Ave., Miami. 


The president is Robert H. Swanson, 
formerly ATC. 

Seniority which MPA tried un- 
successfully to obtain for its mem- 
bers on certificated airlines was one 
year for each 1,000 hours in com- 
mand of multi-engined military 
planes and six months for each 1,000 
hours as co-pilot or flying single- 
engined plane. 

CAB Censures Training 
Program in NAL Crash 

Investigation of National Air- 
lines’ pilot-check and flight train- 
ing programs following the crash of 
a NAL Lodestar at Lakeland, Fla.. 
airport last Oct. 5 disclosed serious 
deficiencies, a CAB report states. 

Probable cause of the mishap, 
which drowned two passengers, 
was faulty execution of a missed 
approach procedure, resulting in 
settling of the plane into a water 
area beyond the runway. The 
Board found that at the time of the 
accident no aircraft was allocated 
specifically to the NAL training 
program; that training of co-pilots 
prior to assignment was sometimes 
“very perfunctory”; and that flight 
training in general was inadequate- 
ly coordinated with related ground 
instruction. 

CAB further asserted that a large 
percentage of NAL personnel was 
long overdue for the six-month 
flight check because of the absence 
of training or check equipment, 
shortage of designated check-pilots, 
and lack of adequate attention by 
the company to matters related to 
pilot proficiency. 



WING RAMP: 

This 67 -ft. ramp was built by 
Eastern Air Lines' Engineering de- 
partment to cut inspection and 
maintenance time on its DC-4's. Its 
7 -ft. wide plywood platform is sup- 
ported by a 1-in. iron pipe frame. 
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Fairy-tale come true 


"This is my magic carpet that takes me 
high in the sky. I can see the whole 
world . . . cities and harbors, farms and 

Flying is fun-for children and par- 
ents alike— in the new Boeing Strato- 
cruiser, soon to be flying the world’s 
airways. There’s plenty of room in the 
big main cabin and spacious lower-deck 
lounge. Hot, tempting meals from the 
modem galley further add to the plea- 
sure of your trip. 

Tha Stratocruisar's unequalled speed, 
these forward-looking alrlines-Pan America 
' Airlines, Northwest Airlines, Am. 

28 


Best of all, passengers will enjoy 
smooth riding such as they’ve never be- 
fore experienced. Five-milcs-a-minute 
speed and Boeing’s advanced wing de- 
sign iron out bumps. Moreover, Boeing’s 
superior altitude conditioning makes 
possible routine flight above ordinary 
storms and surface disturbances. 

Efficient performance Snd operating 
economy contribute to the lower fares 
which are bringing air travel within the 
reach of all. 

comfort and reliability will soon be available on 



BOEING 


Is building fleets of these super- 
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Airlines Study CAB 
Overseas Mail Rate 

75 cent per mile fee proposed for 
Trans-Atlantic air mail, as Board 
moves toward weight-mile basis. 
During the 30-day period allowed 
for written answers, TWA, Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines, and Pan 
American Airlines will study CAB's 
show-cause orders of last week, pro- 
posing a temporary rate of 75 cents 
per mile for Transatlantic air mail. 

Probably none of the three will 
protest the rate. The order would 
permit them to collect back pay for 
months of service since the war and 
give them continuous revenue, with- 
out prejudice to determination df a 
“permanent” rate, which will be 
retroactive to the date service be- 


k Moves to New Basis — In issuing 
these orders the Board moves to 
place U. S. overseas mail pay on a 
weight-mile basis, as it did in set- 
ting 45 cents per ton-mile on the 
“big four” domestics last year. 

The weight-mile formula is part 
of a long-term effort by CAB to 
segregate the cost of air mail han- 
dling and transport service from 


non-mail services. The only equit- 
able means of buying mail air trans- 
port, and of figuring mail pay as a 
subsidy when necessary, in the 
Board's opinion, is segregation of 

As a basis for segregating air mail 
cost, CAB has allocated investment 
and operating cost of U. S. ton-mile 
mail service in relation to ton-miles 
in all non-mail services. From this 
beginning, CAB will evolve a for- 
mula for paying overseas mail car- 
riers on a strictly “service” basis. 
In cases where “need” subsidies are 
necessary, actual service cost will 
still be known. 

► Back Pay— AOA, and PAA on the 
Atlantic, get $1.50 per ton-mile 
back pay for services during 1946, 
when equipment was scarce, volume 
small, and many non-recurring 


Pan American 
a temporary rate 
pared with 75 cs 
r operations, 


n the Pacific gets 
of 85 cents com- 
nts for the other 


longer flights, lighter loads, and less 
passenger potential, which add up 
to higher costs. 

CAB places the three overseas 



AA AT TULSA: 

AH types of maintenance except engine overhaul will be handled at 
American Airlines * new maintenance depot at Tulsa, Okla., municipal air- 
port. Each of the four hangars, site of a former government modification 
center, has 99,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Officials estimate that within two 
years 3,500 to 4,000 men and women will be working at the depot, which 
now employs more than 300. 


their investments, costs, and earn- 
ings. By this means, and by giving 
them equal temporary mail pay, it 
seems also to put them in a posi- 
tion of co-equality. 

► Cost-Plus Out — "Under no circum- 
stance,” says CAB, “will the final 
rate be determined on a cost plus 
basis.” This means that when plus 
payments are necessary, the figures 
behind them will be revealed. 

For the first time in the memory 
of close observers, CAB threw back 
at operators the estimates they had 
made at hearings on their applica- 
tions. The Board told all three it 
still considers, at face value, the 
cost and earnings estimates they 
presented at the North Atlantic case 
hearings — estimates not nearly real- 

Eastern Airlines Crash 
Stirs New Fire Guards 

Extensive new safeguards against 
transport plane fires similar to that 
which caused the crash of an East- 
ern Airlines DC-3 near Florence, 
S. C-, last Sept. 7 will be made part 
of the Civil Air Regulations in the 
near future, according to CAB. 

Urgency of additional precautions 
against fires in flight has been 
pointed up by public and Congres- 
sional concern over the recent Con- 
stellation accidents at Willimantic, 
Conn., and Reading, Pa. While the 
new regulations will stem from 
previous investigations and propos- 
als circulated to the industry some 
time ago, observers believe the 
latest crashes may stiffen the pro- 
visions and reduce the time which 
the airlines will have to comply. 

Reporting on the EAL accident, 
which killed 19 passengers and 
three crew members, CAB found 
that the probable cause was fire of 
undetermined origin in the rear 
cargo compartment or lavatory 
which prevented the pilot from 
maintaining altitude long enough 
to effect a landing. 

The investigation of this accident 
and previous records of fire in 
flight caused the Board to conclude 

1) All DC-3 passenger equipment 
is not provided with adequate ac- 
cess to the baggage compartment 
from the cabin. 

2) Maximum safety in flight re- 
quires the installation of fire de- 
tecting equipment in the cargo 
compartments. 

3) Use of paper lunch and lav- 
atory accessories in flight consti- 
tutes a fire hazard. 

4) Further emphasis must be 
placed in aircraft design on the 
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use of non-combustible materials in 
cabin lining, sound-proofing and 
waste containers. 

5) Carbon dioxide fire extin- 
guishers (which in this accident 
apparently were used without suc- 
cess) are not adequate for all types 
of fire. 


UAL Asks Chicago 
’Copter Mail Route 

First scheduled airline to make 
a bid for the helicopter airmail 
service the Post Office Department 
believes is inevitable for U. S. met- 
ropolitan areas is United Air Lines, 
which has asked CAB for a certifi- 
cate in Chicago and vicinity. 

United may buy five helicopters 
to inaugurate service, if CAB grants 
the five routes requested. While 
the operation would experiment 
with airmail only at the outset. 
President W. A. Patterson says its 
success might mean its eventual ex- 
tension to passengers and cargo, 
and perhaps the establishment of 
helicopter operations in other “key 
cities,” on United’s trans-conti- 
nental system. 

The routes sought in the Chicago 
area would total more than 211 
miles and serve 32 communities. 
One would go between Chicago 
municipal airport and the Chicago 
Post Office, another between the 
airport and Racine, via eight inter- 
mediate points; the third to Elgin, 
via eight points; the fourth to 
Joliet, via seven points, and the 



fifth to Gary, via five points. Pop- 
ulation of the communities to be 
served, not including Chicago, 
would run to a total of nearly a 

The helicopters would connect 
with flights of the 10 airlines serv- 
ing Chicago airport. Just where 
the craft would land in Chicago and 
the other points proposed hasn’t 
been decided, but United doesn’t 
expect this to be much of a prob- 
lem in view of their small landing 
space requirements. 

To illustrate how airmail between 
the communities and cities through- 
out the U. S. would be expedited, 
the carrier states that airmail ar- 
riving at Chicago airport requires 
about an hour and three quarters 
to reach Evanston by truck and 
suburban train, while by helicopter 
the trip would take about 15 min- 
utes and letters would meet the 
first morning delivery. 

CAB Will Reopen Limited 
Latin American Route Case 

Limited reopening of the Latin 
American case to determine the 
need for additional through serv- 
ice between eastern U. S. cities and 
the Canal Zone via West Indian 
points was announced recently by 
CAB. The Board will hear reargu- 
ment and give reconsideration to 
the applications of Colonial Airlines, 
Eastern Air Lines and National Air- 
lines for this operation. 

At the same time, CAB will re- 
consider the application of Pan 
American Airways for service to 
Curacao, N. W. I., on its Miami-Ca- 
racas route and to Havana on its 
Miami-Kingston-Balboa and Miami- 
Kingston-Barranquilla runs. Peti- 
tions of Waterman Steamship 
Corp., Moore-McCormaek Lines and 
American Overseas Airlines for re- 
consideration of their applications 
were denied. 

Hearing Scheduled 

Hearing in the Arizona-New 
Mexico case, last of 11 regional 
route proceedings, will be held in 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., Aug. 12, 
CAB announces. 9 

Trans-Canada Expands 

Further expansion of Trans-Can- 
ada Air Lines’ service to the U. S. 
is slated Aug. 1 when the carrier 
will inaugurate operations from 
Toronto to Cleveland with three 
DC-3 flights daily. TCA opened 
the first of five recently-authorized 
international routes July 1 when a 


Toronto-Chicago link was estab- 
lished. President H. J. Symington 
states that the remaining three U. 
S.-Canadian routes granted his 
company by CAB last month — Vic- 
toria, B. C., to Seattle; Port Ar- 
thur, Ont., to Duluth; and Halifax, 
N. S., to Boston — are to be opened 
by fall. 

United Files Cargo 
Rates With New Low 

Lowest freight rate for volume 
shipments yet proposed by a sched- 
uled common air carrier was 
claimed by United Air Lines re- 
cently in filing a new tariff with 
CAB. Carrying an effective date 
of Aug. 17, the UAL rates go as 
low as 17% cents a pound (around 
11.8 cents a ton mile) on shipments 
of 16,000 lbs. across the country, ac- 
cording to Harold Crary, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of traffic and sales. 

The new volume tariff is espe- 
cially suited to the DC-4 Cargolin- 
ers carrying eight-ton payloads 
which UAL expects to have in 
operation shortly. No change was 
made in existing rates on ship- 
ments up to 3,000 lbs. 

A feature of the tariff is a pro- 
vision to allow a shipper the vol- 
ume rates on the total poundage of 
individual shipments made in any 
24-hour period. Under the new 
rates shippers can send 16,000 lbs. 
from Chicago to New York for $5.60 
a 100 lbs., or a 7,500-lb. shipment 
for $7.77 a 100 lbs., and fly 7,500 
lbs. from New York to the West 
Coast for $23.54 a 100 lbs. 

TWU Wins Labor Battle 
To Represent Mechanics 

Winning victory over three other 
unions in an election conducted by 
the National Mediation Board, the 
Transport Workers Union (CIO) is 
preparing to negotiate a contract 
with American Airlines covering 
3,400 mechanics. 

The poll between July 1 and 15 
had these results: TWU (CIO), 
1,811; Air Carrier Mechanics Asso- 
ciation (Ind.), 639; United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO), 145, and 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists (Ind.), 22. The ACMA is 
a new independent union which has 
been receiving counsel from the 
Air Line Pilots Association (AFL) . 

The UAW was defeated in efforts 
to prevent the election when Fed- 
eral court said it had no power to 
interfere with actions of the NMB. 
It then tried unsuccessfully to pre- 
vent certification of the winning 
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‘Iron Curtain’ Block 
To PAA Stirs Ruling 

CAB authorizes temporary stop in 
Naples to permit by-passing Bal- 
kans to reach Istanbul. 

Important amendments to Pan 
American Airways' trans-Atlantic 
certificate were authorized by CAB 
last week coincident with Board 
action to facilitate early extension 
of the carrier’s route from London 
and Vienna to Turkey, Iran and 
India. CAB refused, to grant PAA 
requests which would have changed 
the area pattern created in the 
North Atlantic route opinion last 

Observing that there is no im- 
mediate prospect of obtaining oper- 
ating rights through southeastern 
Europe to Istanbul, Turkey, and be- 
yond, the Board designated Naples, 
Italy, as an intermediate point for 
one year. PAA, viewing Russia's 
"iron curtain” in the Balkans as a 
long-term barrier, had argued that 
it must serve both Italy and Greece 
(areas now served by TWA) in 
order to operate effectively south 
of the Soviet sphere. 

The Board refused to remove cer- 
tificate provisions which confine 
PAA’s operations in the United 



FOR YOUNG EMIGRANTS: 
This flying nursery, complete with 
swings, toys and sandbox, was in- 
stalled in a Latin American Air- 
ways Cartiss-Wright Commando 
that recently carried wives and 
children of the carrier’s personnel 
in Ecuador from Newark Airport to 
Guayaquil. Stops were made at 
Miami and Panama. The plane 
carried 33 passengers and a cargo 
of replacement parts and machin- 
ery. (Acme photo.) 



AERIAL FACSIMILE; 

First test of radio facsimile in a commercial plane was conducted in New 
York recently when this machine aboard a PC A ship on the ground printed 
an experimental four-column copy, relayed over the Finch Facsimile sys- 
tem from a midtown broadcast station. Air traffic congestion at LaGuardia 
Field prevented an in-flight test. Left to right are W. G. H. Finch, facsimile 
engineer, and Richard E. Fell, eastern region PCA vice-president. 


Kingdom, France, Eire, Portugal 
and Spain to single points. Amend- 
ments were authorized, however, to 
include Frankfurt, Germany, as an 
intermediate point between Brus- 
sels and Prague, and Dublin as an 
intermediate point in Eire along 
with Shannon. 

While admitting that future revi- 
sions of the European area pattern 
may be necessary, the Board assert- 
ed that potentialities of the existing 
routes have yet to be fully explored 
and the need for additions and 
changes is now top speculative to 
warrant most of PAA’s requests. 

CAB also removed a restriction 
requiring PAA to operate trips on 
certain North Atlantic routes from 
terminal to terminal; eliminated 
Shediac, New Brunswick, as an in- 
termediate point on PAA’s U.S.- 
London route; authorized service to 
points in the Azores, Bermuda and 
Newfoundland other than the sea- 
plane bases at Horta, Hamilton and 
Botwood, and eliminated conditions 
which required PAA to serve Lon- 
don from Southampton for seaplane 
operations and from Croydon for 
landplane operations. 

United Adopts VHF 

United Air Lines has adopted very 
high frequency radio as its primary 
channel in plane-to-ground com- 
munication over the entire system. 
J. R. Cunningham, director of com- 
munications, states that the major- 
ity of UAL’s 60 radio ground sta- 


tions have been set up with 50-watt 
equipment to permit two-way VHF 
radio voice communication using a 
frequency of 122.3 megacycles. High 
frequency equipment used in the 
past is being retained as an alter- 
nate. 

Air Commuter Services 
Recommended by Examiner 

Certification of Air Commuting, 
Inc., to provide unique airport-air- 
port, airport-downtown Manhattan 
and shorthaul suburban services in 
the New York metropolitan area 
was recommended recently by 
CAB Examiners Charles J. Fred- 
erick and Joseph L. Fitzmaurice. 

The three distinct types of oper- 
ation, which involve daylight 
contact carriage of persons and 
property, but no mail, would be 
authorized as an experiment on a 
temporary three-year basis. Air 
Commuting plans to institute the 
airport-airport shuttle with DC-3 
or comparable equipment and to 
use the twin-engine Grumman Mal- 
lard amphibian in the other opera- 

Recently severed from the Middle 
Atlantic area route case, Air Com- 
muting’s application is being given 
separate consideration by CAB. 
Routes recommended are: 

and 23rd 

Street and East River, New York City, 
La Guardia Field', Newark Airport, Ben- 
dix Airport (Teterboro, N. J.) and West- 
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Make flying safer, 

EASIER FOR YOU 


Stick and 
Rudder 

An Explanation al the Art at thing 

by WOLFGANG LANGEWIESCHE 

Tan Pilot for 

Kollsmatt Instrument Company 
This standard book brings you the 
results of intensive research into 
the practical problems of flying — 
putting onto paper the first factual 
analysis of techniques variously 
ascribed to “flying instinct.” 

McGRAW HILL BOOKCO,33II W.4?nd SL.N.Y.11 



Summit Airways Plans 
Western Service in Fall 

President G. J. Forbes of Summit 
Airways, Inc., of Laramie, Wyo., 
says the carrier hopes to start serv- 
ice by November on the feeder route 
granted it by CAB last March. Using 
DC-3’s, the line will fly one round 
trip daily, stops depending on 
adequacy of airports at the 18 Mon- 
tana, Utah, Wyoming and Colorado 
cities it is authorized to serve, 13 
of which are in Wyoming. 

The route ties in with through air 
service at Salt Lake City, Denver, 



Billings, Mont., and Cheyenne, and 
connects at Denver and Salt Lake 
City with the routes of Ray Wilson’s 
Monarch Air Lines of Denver, which 
has a CAB permit for a feeder 
route as far south as Albuquerque. 
Summit’s eastern segment from 
Denver to Billings in general para- 
llels that of Western Air Lines’ In- 
land division, although the latter 
serves only four cities at which 
Summit will stop. 

SHORTLINES 

► All American Aviation’s air pickup 
devices have been patented in 15 
countries, including the U. S. Twelve 
have issued patents on use of a nylon 
line to absorb contact shock and time 
delay mechanism controlling brake 
application. Three more have granted 
patents on the nylon line. 

► American has bought the 150-room 
seven-story Bradford Hotel in Tulsa 
previously under 10-year lease as 
stewardess training school. The hote 
was sold by the Life Insurance Co 
of Virginia for a reported $385,000 
. . . The carrier's exhibit of a DC- 
in New York City recently received 
its 135,000th visitor. Set up April 26 
the plane will remain on display a 
52nd St. and the Avenue of the Ameri 
cas until Aug. 11. 

► Chicago and Southern has cancellet 
at least temporarily, plans to move to 
executive offices to Chicago. New Car 
ibbean routes mean a large part o 
the company’s operations will b 
south of its present headquarters ant 
maintenance shops in Memphis. Oc 
tober is target date for inauguratio 
of Caribbean service. Company of 


AERODYNAMICISTS 

WANTED 

Aircraft 

Experience 

Essential 

To work in Engineering Dept, of 
Established Aircraft Company 
in New York Vicinity — 

BOX 327, SUITE 617 
1457 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ficials recently made a survey trip 
over part of the new routes. 

► Colonial passenger travel for the 
first half of this year was 89 percent 
above the same period a year ago. 
Revenue passenger miles were up 
84 percent. During the six months, 
66,030 passengers flew 19,964,737 pas- 
senger miles. 

► Eastern will begin transfer of its 
traffic division from Houston to New 
Orleans when office space can be ob- 
tained. 

► Mid-Continent’s net income for May 
was $38,453, against $14,429 a year 
ago. Operating revenues, $439,582, 
were up 80 percent. 

► National announced plans for a $1,- 

tation center in the heart of the 
Miami Beach hotel and business dis- 
trict. Company expects it to house 
the largest airline terminal outside of 
New York. . . . Net profit after taxes 
of $143,125 in May brought National’s 
net to $111,362 for the first 11 months 
of the fiscal year ended June 30 and 
eliminated earlier net losses. May’s 
net profit before taxes was $217,367. 

► Pan American reports continued up- 
ward trends in air travel between Se- 
attle and Alaska. June passengers 
numbered 2,559. . . . Company’s 
Brownsville hangars are crowded with 
conversion jobs for PAA affiliates in 
Latin America, including DC-3’s, 
DC-4’s, C-47’s, C-53’s, PBY’s Beech- 
craft AT-ll's, and Cessna Bobcats. 

. . . Four Latin American associates 
of Pan American were among five com- 
panies which recently won safety 
awards from the Inter-American Safe- 
ty Council of New York for ending 
1945 without single accident' or fatality 
to passengers or crews. 

► Trans-Canada has been given a four- 
year monopoly of Canada-Bermuda 
service by the Bermuda Assembly at 
Hamilton. Service is to start this Fall. 
... A TCA Lancastrian on July 10 
made the first direct commercial 
flight from Great Britain to Van- 
couver. . . . Carrier has opened an 
office in Seattle in anticipation of in- 
auguration of Victoria-Seattle service 
late this summer. 

► TWA plans to increase daily flight 
schedules at Kansas City 80 percent 
by next year, a company official dis- 
closed. . . . Company’s Air World Ed- 
ucation department has aided in de- 
velopment of 46 educational “aviation 
workshops” at various colleges and 
universities this summer. . . . China’s 
Commission on Aeronautical Affairs 
has awarded a trophy to TWA for its 
aid in training a group of Chinese Air 
Force men to operate a Chinese gov- 
ernment airline. 

► United estimates gains of 84 and 48 
percent respectively in revenue pas- 
senger miles and revenue plane miles 
for the first six months of this year 
compared with the first half of 1945. 
Passenger miles this year were 459,- 
756,400 and plane miles 25,371,700. 

► Western experienced a loss of about 
$750,000, or approximately $1.44 a 
share, for the first half of 1946, but 
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Miami’s Bumbling Port Authority 


D odble-shuffung and double-paid politicians are 
strangling aviation in Miami and mulcting not only 
loyal, tax-paying aviation industries but the suffering 
public as well. This is no news to aviation people through- 
out the country, who are hearing from coast to coast 
how Miami is becoming the horrible example of political 
mishandling and extortion. But few national or even 
local publications have printed the truth about Miami. 
Other facts on the subject are carried in the Special 
Air Services section of today’s News. 

Last Fall the legislature pushed through the Port 
Authority Law, creating a group of politicians, appointed 
from county commissions, who have complete control 
in their areas over all harbor and waterway shipping, 
airports, aircraft, seaplane bases, fixed base operators, 
shops, and other aviation activities. 

Members of the Dade County Port Authority know 
nothing about aviation; they pointed out that any mem- 
ber who did might be biased. Actually, that is the Miami 
attitude on aviation in a nutshell. Commercial aviation 
must be regimented, not fostered. Aviation must be bled, 
not tapped for revenue. Each member of the Authority 
receives an added pay check for his services on the Au- 
thority, as well as pay from the Commission. And a 
port director was added to the payroll, too. 

With these ballooning expenses, it was no great sur- 
prise to see an elaborate and excessive fee system set 
up by the Authority. From the private operator they 
demand a yearly sum, plus a survey by a professional 
engineer of the field and facilities. This is in addition 
to the normal business tax on inventory, equipment, 
and the like. Although some operators long ago paid the 
required fees, no certificates or permits have yet been 
issued by the Authority. 

The 36th St. Airport was acquired by the county from 
Pan American Airways. The Authority ordered landing 
fees ranging from $2.50 per plane to $17.50, plus a charge 
for each incoming and outgoing passenger. All in addi- 
tion to rental charges for office, hangar, and counter 
space at an airport with facilities so inadequate it has 
no fire fighting or crash equipment, except an under- 
manned unit operated by the Army for its own property. 

Traffic conditions are beyond comprehension. Some 
Army activity is continuing. Railroad tracks cross a 
runway, where a train crew left a stray box car one 
night and a landing-transport’s pilot barely saw it in 
time. A road runs through a taxi lane. In the tiny wait- 
ing room built for PAA’s traffic 10 years ago, passengers 
of six major trunk lines and numerous non-scheduled 
services sit on luggage while awaiting planes, mope 
through sluggish customs and clearances, or try to get 
service in a third-rate restaurant. But the Port Authority 
contentedly issues press releases like the one recently 
patting itself on the back for the income it brought from 
visitors to the pay toilets. 

Greater Miami, through no effort of the politicians, 
has more air bases than most cities. Miami itself has 
none, significantly; only seaplane bases. Dade County 
has 16 centers — five Navy, three county, eight private. 
There are four seaplane bases— one Coast Guard, three 
private. All of the facilities are inadequate. 

Five new fields are contemplated, two to be built and 
owned by the county. All existing fields except 36th 
St. are remote — from 12 to 30 miles from downtown 


Miami. None has sufficient hangar space or other facili- 
ties. 

Private managements are eager to improve facilities. 
So far their efforts have been hamstrung by the Port 
Authority, which has some kind of "over all” plan which 
would put county controlled airports in the best loca- 

One operator even bought property, and moved con- 
struction materials to the site, but was blocked by the 
Authority. It hastily “disapproved” the location. Yet 
shortly afterward the county bought a tract within two 
miles and has already started what the commissioners 
describe as an airport for the private flyer, in open com- 
petition with other struggling operators. Private pilots 
for two cents a square foot may tie down on this landing 
strip, if they bring their own ropes, and have a seaplane 


project between Miami and Miami Beach, with a 3,500- 
ft. strip, seaplane ramps, a yacht basin, and hangars for 
500 planes. The timid city fathers refused to rezone the 
area, and a court fight is on. 

Another aviation enterprise, long established in Miami, 
is compelled to operate on borrowed space. One of its 
fields is now likely to be taken back by the U. S. for a 
tree nursery. The other field, “only” 30 miles from Miami, 
was formerly used by the Army. It is now subject to 
the whims of the county politicians, who refuse from 
one day to the next to give any guarantee of future pol- 
icy. The operator naturally is not able to map an expan- 
sion under such conditions. 

The same operator conducts a seaplane base on Miami 
property, adjoining Miami. The lease was canceled as 
of July 1 and neither city nor county will approve any 
alternate location for this operator, despite the hundreds 
of miles of shore frontage in the area. Thus goes glim- 
mering the only well-located ramp in the community, 
with its possibilities of augmented service to the public. 

The Coast Guard base at Dinner Key is under con- 
sideration for a private base, but the location is open to 
wide expanses of water and is not suitable for small 
planes, unless a breakwater is built. 

The other seaplane base is near Miami, but controlled 
by the state, and is inadequate. It cannot service any 
ship without hauling out. It is adjacent to the main ship 
channel into Miami Harbor and is dangerous for students 

The troubles of the airline, the private operator and 
aircraft dealer, and plane owner in Miami are multiply- 
ing, and the outlook remains as dismal as the nearby 
everglades as long as Miami aviation is throttled by a 
ring of politicians without a thought in the world for 
public service. 

The only possible bright spot is the recent appoint- 
ment by the state of an aviation supervisor, whose duties 
are to promote and develop air facilities. It can be an 
important job and William C. Lazarus, ex-military 


will h 
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fighting the dilatory tactics of the Miami gang. He will 
submit his findings to the governor and he will have a 
grisly story to tell. We hope the report is made public. 
Miami citizens should hear it, and demand that avia- 
tion be given the opportunity to grow like any other 
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NOW! . . . SPERRY MAKES AVAILABLE 


4 Automatic approach control 

AS A STANDARD ACCESSORY TO THE SPERRY A-1 2 GYROPILOT* 


• Following years of intensive de- 
velopment and thorough flight testing, 
Sperry is now producing an Auto- 
matic Approach Control as an acces- 
sory to the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot. 

With Uiis equipment, signals re- 
ceived from the Cross Pointer Meter 
are interpreted in terms of turn and 
climb and descent which the A-12 
Gyropilot uses in guiding the aircraft 
automatically to the landing beam and 

hunting. The degree of stabilization 
provided by the A-12 Gyropilot at 
approach speeds makes the Automatic 
Approach Control highly effective. 


The Automatic Approach Control is 
being produced with the same in- 
tegrity of design and dependability 
of performance that characterize the 
Sperry A-12 Gyropilot. 

Incorporating this Automatic Ap- 
proach Control as a standard acces- 
sory to the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot is 


a notable forward step toward com- 
pletely automatic flying. It permits 
development of new operating tech- 
niques which will result in improved 
schedule reliability. 

Upon request our Aeronautical De- 
partment will be glad to supply fur- 


IH Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 
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THE COLLINS 18S-1 transmitter-receiver is engineered for 
highest performance in aviation communications. It is specifically 
designed for commercial airlines and executive aircraft. Reflecting 
years of experience and proved dependability in the field of aircraft 
radio, the 18S-1 is new in every respect, and has performed superbly 
under flight tests. 

Ten channels, with twenty crystal controlled frequencies are 
available for transmission between 2.5—10.0 me. Power output 
from the transmitter is more than 100 watts. The receiver is con- 
trolled by a separate group of 20 crystals, and does not necessarily 
operate on the transmitting frequency. Quick, automatic frequency 
selection is provided, with all circuits tuned and ready to operate. 
Remote control encourages locating the unit with respect to proper 
weight distribution within the plane. The 18S-1 works into a 50 ohm 
transmission line. 

A single IV 2 ATR unit cabinet contains transmitter, receiver, 
and dynamotor power supply for the transmitter. The receiver 
operates directly from the 26.5 volt d-c source. The entire weight, 
including shock mount, is 60 lbs. 

The first group of these equipments is scheduled for delivery 
to airlines in September of this year. Write today for further 
information. 

Collins Radio Company / Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
1 1 West 42nd Street 458 South Spring Street 

New York 18, N.Y. Los Angeles 13, California 


THE 180K-1 antenna loading unit efficiently 
transfers the power output from the 18S-1 
to any standard commercial fixed antenna. 
Remote controlled, pretuned operation for 
ten channels is provided. The nominal input 
impedance is 50 ohms. Weight, 10 lbs. Size, 
7 l A" h, 10^" d, 12" 1. 


IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS, IT’S. 




HDUC 




